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For the Oasis. 


THE DEATH BANQUET. 


- 


; A GERMAN LEGEND. 
Tis the reign of the tempest—the storm fiend hath 
power, 
, And he owns no control in this terrible hour ; 
But lit by the lightning, and cheered by the thunder, 
He rends the proud oaks of the mountain asunder : 
One sweep of his wing, and the billows arise, 
And the straining barque mounts on their crest to the 
skies, 
Round ter rent sail a moment the serpent fires hiss, 
Then down like an arrow she dares the abyss. 


*Tis the reign of the tempest, we dread not its might, 
Tho’ it reap a rich harvest in ocean to-night, 

Tho’ the wanderer, hapless, subdued by its wrath, 
Lieth crushed ’mid the wrecks of its wilderness path—- 
There are gay hearts among us, the tempest is strong, 
But we drown its fierce howling with laughter and song, 
Then pledge we the beaker and silence the din 

Of the wasring without by the wassail within. 


Thus spoke young Lord Ulric, and high, at the word, 
Each guest raised his goblet, who sat at ihe board, 
When swift fell Heaven’s death-bolt upon them and 
bowed 
To its base, in wild ruin, his castle so proud— 
There were death shrieks that mid-might borne on by 
the blast, 
And the lightning a glare in death agonies cast; 
- But human power came not to succor or save, 
And the revellers found ’mid their banqueta grave. 
N. 





For the Oasis. 
THE CONFESSION OF A BACHELOR. 


Tueconfessions of a bachelor are always 
interesting ; but to us who in the midst of 
our literary pursuits are soon to leave this 
spot, far celebrated for its belles and beau- 
ties, with hearts somewhat chilled to the 
endearments claimed for domestic life, the 
following seems peculiarly appiopriate. 

In justice to the character, whose confes- 
sion is here given, it is due to state, that he 
stands high in the estimation of community. 
In his profession he holds the first rank— 
his attainments are general and of a superi- 
or order—his mind is highly cultivated, sus- 
ceptible of all the finer emotions, and tender, 
occasionally even to excess. He is lively, 
. gay, sociable, the delight of his friends and 
withall exceedingly amiable, by which | 
mean, he has abundance of wealth. In e- 
numerating his excellent qualities, I should 
have mentioned his age,—only fifty,—a pe- 
riod in life most desirable to many of our 
young ladies, 

The place of our encounter was in a 
stage-coach; we were fortunately alone, 
and no place is better calculated to remove 
all restraint and to prepare the way for so- 
ciat confab. One feels as free as when en- 
Joying, with kindred spirits, the delight of 


soon perceived he was not wholly uninter- | 
ested in me, and, as we advanced in con-| 
versation, I was anxious he should enquire 
whither I was bound; his acquaintance 
with my situation would have increased my 
importance, my modesty would not permi- 
me unasked to inform him; but he soon 
submitted the inquiry. No quicker asked, 
than answered, “to Yale.” 

“Ah, to Yale,” the old gentleman respon- 
ded, his countenance lighting up, and his 
elevated opinion of my importance beaming 
from his eye, while I sat brimmed with sat- 
isfaction. 

By the way, fellow students, if you want 
to make an impression only say you are 
from Yale, and the die is cast. 

“From Yale!” repeated amy entertainer, 
“why, sir, you must be pleased with your 
situation.” 

“O yes sir, nothing like it; it surpasses 
all description. Its very bitterness is honey. 
One could spend thrice the prescribed 
course there and then continue to enjoy the 
best instruction.” 

“ Of what class are you a member ?” 

Here I hesitated, but to make the answer ! 
dubious, replied “the first.” Whether right | 
or wrong, he received it as I desired, as his 
folowing remarks show. | 

“ Really, you are soon to leave your young 
associates, to exchange the regularity and 
repose of college scenes, for the harder trials 
and sterner discipline of a repulsive world.” 

“Yes sir, but willingly. Notwithstacd- 
ing I1egard the. past in many respects, the 
most desirable portion of my existence, still 
I would not exchange for it,the future. It 
is true, those years are past in which the 
fondness of parental love protected my in- 
nocence, and threw around my every act 
the veil of charity ; but these are succeeded 
by a more responsible and commanding call- 
ing. Fancy even now paints, in the future 
visions as bright as ever gilded the past.— 
The honors and real life are all there, invi- 
ting to manty effort. They enliven, as flow- 
ers, the plain of the future, I would reach 
forward and pluck them.” 

‘‘ But sir what is to be your profession ?” 

“As to that I cannot say. The learned 
professions are all inviting ; but they donot 
suit my taste at present. I have an inordi- 
nate desire to travel. I should like to go and 
roam amidst the ruins of Roman and Gre- 





his own domain. However this may be, I /of art—their relics of magnificence—to wan- 


der amidst the tombs of their departed wor- 
thies—their poets, their philosophers, their 
statesmen, their orators ; and to catch from 
that spirit-land the excellence of its defence- 
less sleepers; and thence to Egypt and its 
neighboring lands, whose antiquities offer a 
rich reward to curiosity. After taking Asia 
and Europe in my way, to England turn, 
and there in the halls of Westminster Ab- 
by, where sleep the lights of English litera- 
ture to stand and wonder and admire.— 
There is in the thought of travel something 
inspiring, in the reality still more. The scene 
where all that is great, or good, or bad, has 
transpired, are thus brought before the view, 
and their hallowing influence will live fixing 
upon the memory what otherwise would 
have been lost.” 


“ But sir, have you no desire for domes- 
tic life? such a tour might occupy most 
of your days.” ° 

“ As to that lam frank to acknowledge, 
I have; and in doing it, I only give utter- 
ance to a senfiment as universal as man.— 
But to enjoy the one, it is not necessary to 
relinquish the other. ‘They are perfectly 
compatible. After youthful ardor is quench- 
|ed, and curiosity satiated—after the affec- 


i tions have been thrown out upon foreign 


scenes and have been reformed and 
strengthened by contemplation and travel, 
then will be sufficient time to transfer them 
from the inanimate tothe animate. Indeed 
such a discipline would be the surest meth- 
od to render sacredly delightful the retire- 
ment of dumestic life. From that retreat 
memory would send out its winged messen- 
gers, to those scenes, where it has derived 
its fondest impressions and they would re- 
turn stored with recollections to sweeten 
conjugal felicity.” They— 

Here the old gentleman interrupted me, 
and with a serious impressive air, remark- 
ed, “my young friend you are deluded— 
steeped in dreams—spell-bound with the 
wings of romance; when you are in advan- 
ced life, you will acknowledge it. You are 
but the counter-part of my youth. In your 
feelings, I see mirrored forth in perfect ex- 
actness the image of what was once mine; 
and,” continued the old gentleman, “ if you 
desire it, I will give you my experience. It 
is truly delicate business on my part, but be- 
ing solicitous for your welfare, I will do it 
regardless of all personal considerations, if 





cian greatness—-to survey their works 


you will give it a candid hearing.” 


| 
| 
} 
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“Most gladly,” replied I, alike curious 
and sincere, at the same time acknowledg- 
ing his kindness. “ Nothing gives me more 
pleasure than the advice of those whom I 
venerate for,their wisdom and experience.” 

“To give my advice the more effect I 
shall divest myself of every formality and 
detail circumstances which on any other 
occasion my feelings would prompt me to 
conceal. When of your age I cherished 
feelings and views, not unlike your own.— 
My hopes and plans were the same.— 
I looked forward to the future with the 
same unwavering determination and un- 
doubting faith. My purpose was fixed; 
I entered wpon the study of my profes- 
sion with a zeal stimulated, no doubt 
by that love of fame, justly termed avarice 
of air. What at first was inspired, as a 
matter of curiusity, soon became a pleasure. 
I was wholly absorbed in my profession, so 
much so, as to give it my exclusive atten- 
tion. Noteven the ladies in all their spright- 
liness, although I was of a social turn, 
possessed for me ar effectual charm.— 
While others were delighting in the gay 
and mirthful circle, I was fathoming the re- 
sources of my profession, and ever deem- 
ed itz pleasure. So strong was my predi- 
lection, that I was inattentive to all public 
assemblies and on all those occasions, where 
youth, age, and beauty, were assembled for 
whatever purpose, my absence was sure 
to be noticed. As you would expect, I 
succeeded in mastering the successive duties 
of my station—in rising in public notice just 
as I desired, and life passed smothly on.— 
It is true the common reflections in vogue 
upon the character of the bachelor were fre- 
quently saluting my ears, but little cared I 
for that, while contentment was mine, and 
if circumstances rendered a vindication ne- 
cessary, I had but to appeal to that host of 
heaven-born intellects, who have honored 
celibacy and whose names are the land- 
marks of science. It confounded all oppo- 
sition.” 

“That’s encouraging. Who were they ?” 

“They were such men as Thompson, 
Collins, Gray, Goldsmith, Akenside, Pope, 
Angelo, Pitt, Gibbon, Hume, Fenelor Pas- 
cal, Lock, Newton, Boyle, Hobles Bayle, 
Pythagoras, Plato, and a multitude of oth- 
ers, But to make this part of my story 
short, I passed on to my fiftieth year never 
dreaming of love, unless attachment to my 
books and office can be termed love; when 
suddenly my attention was arrested. It 
‘was but a moment and the spell was broken. 
I saw a vision; it could have been none 
other than of enchantment. It seemed as a 
dream, although I am conscious of its reali- 
ty. There stood before me one upon whom 
the gifts of loveliness were showered with 
an unsparing hand—she seemed almost an 
angel and to be copied by her sex. One 


‘me. 





glance at that form diew the veil from my 
eyes. I seemed suddenly transported—so- 
ciety assumed a different aspect,—even in- 
animate nature seemed arrayed in new 
beauties. I saw where to search for that 
sympathy whose shélter is a safe refuge 
from the storms of life, whose fountain 
purifies earth’s bitter waters and pours gush- 


ing through every vein of society the prin-- 


ciple of humanity, and moral nobility. It 
was in woman’s heart—that ready soother 
of care—that samp!e of intellect—-that em 
blem of celestial purity ; from which, stran- 
ger to confess, I had made myself a volun- 
tary exile, 


What a world this is if we would appre- 
ciate all its possessions! Its land the seat of 
beauty and sublimity—its seas replete with 
unknown forms of animal life—its heavens 
the abode of worlds—its race of intellectual 
men, and though last in the order, highest 
in the series of creation, weman, whose ex- 
cellence gives polish to the entire structure. 
Thus effected I cast a look back through the 
long vista of years, to the scenes of my ear- 
ly youth. They were all visible in con- 
nexion with those, through which I had 
passed for the last forty years. There 
stretched before me two different paths, 
winding from the cradle to the grave. One 
in he happy valley, strewed with every 
thing to gratify and delight, the necessities, 
conveniences and luxuries of life, hung 
around with the unceasing echoes of melo- 
dious song. The other running along the 
adjacent chain of mountains, rugged, bar- 
ren, cold, difficult to traverse. In a fit of 
romance I had taken the latter, and had 
spent my life in toil, when by a timely ex- 
ercise of reason, I might have accomplish- 
ed my ultimate object with ease. But as I 
looked in advance the appearance was the 
same. Unhesitatingly I determined to profit 
by the view, and to terminate in felicity that 
life, which had been embittered by an ad- 
herence to vain delusion.”.” 

“ Excuse me for the enquiry but may I 
ask how it came?” 

“Came! why it came irresistably.” 

“ Asking your pardon, you misunderstand 
I meant to have inquired, how it hap- 
pened that you was drawn from your se- 
clusion and brought under the influence of 


this lady.” 
“As to that it would be very easy, I be- 


lieve it was from my being engaged in some 
benevolent enterprise which required our 
united council. At first I visited her as a 
matter of necessity, and in answer to the 
claims of civility ; soon however it became 
a pleasure and my occasional, became daily 
calls. This was continued until I found 
myself completely revolutionized.” 

“ Permit me to inquire if it is not strange 
that you should have thus been affected.— 
Nothing but the most exquisite charms 





could have softened age to the tenderness 
of youth.” 

“Tf,” replied he, “ you could see that ne; 
your surprise would cease; her form, fair as 
was ever conceived in the painters dream— 
her cheek tinged with the hue of richness 
—her eye kindling into facimation, allbrigh., 
and elegant, and pure. In its depths reposed 
innocence, in its glance was conquest, and 
around all, drawn an air of modesty, elegaut 
simplicity and deep sensibility. Isay if you 
could see her, your surprise would cease.— 
Oh it was rapture to gaze upon that coun- 
tenance, radiant with expressions of intel- 
lect, where sit and smiled all the graces— 
to listen to that soft, sweet voice whose ac- 
cents poured their melody with magic pow- 
er through the unfathomed depths of the 
soul. I could sit, and look, and be silent, 
and admire, while she unconsciously enchan - 
ted and confused around her an influence 
that awoke in insensibility of age the buoy- 
ant spirit of ardent youth.” 

“You must be steeped in something 
more than dreams,” (to myself.) “In.my 
view, it is nonsense to say that refined sus- 
ceptibility is foune only in early and middle 
life; more a slander upon old age, which 
should ever be regarded an object of vener- 
ation. If ever pure and ardent emotions 
were awakened , it was when I beheld that 
beau ideal of excellence, and, notwithstan- 
ding the disparity of our ages, I was almost 
induced to make known my intentions.” 

“Presume then, I have the pleasure of 
meeting you a reformed bachelor ?” 

“ Reformed! yes, if reformation is of the 
heart.” 

“ That is all I implied, because if celiba- 
cy is criminal, as many maintain, any oth- 
er construction would in some other in- 
stance involve the inability to reform which 
is contrary to our creed.” 

“ But,” continued my adviser, “ my ref- 
ormation was not merely in feeling, it ex- 
tended to the puspose, and influenced my 
after actions. I had heard -remarked, that 
there could exist no sympathy between in- 
dividuals of a different age, and feared lest 
itimight be a lasting obstacle to the consum- 
mation of my wishes; my own experience 
would have confuted it at a glance, but lest 
there might be a shadow of truth in the ad- 
age, and to place success beyond a doubt, 
my plans were made with a view to the ex- 
isting difficulty. Habits are regarded indi- 
cative of character; by judicious ladies, 
these are always closely scrutinized ; mine, 
though far from immoral, were not adapted 
to secure the approbation of a church-going 
Jady ; they were to be changed, yet not in- 
stantaneously—the art would excite sur- 
prise—it would become the tea-table talk of 
all our town-parties, and whether success- 
ful or not, the good women, ever watchful 
of their mateh-working trust, would cast it 
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in trnumph at my bach-lor companions.— 
No, no, this would never do; again such a 
step. would be impolite: 

If woman’s heart, you desire to gain, 

Show not devotion at first too plain. 
Meanwhile, my attentions were assiduous ; 
every demonstration of attachment within 
my p@&ver was employed. The usual means 
of success were beyond my control; there 
was no mother, in whose kindness, the tri- 
bute of respect could awaken an approving 
response, and whose smile of approbation 
could excite like sensation in the object of 
her regard. No children to captivate, whose 
infant hearts, moulded to my interests, 
might lament my absence and greet every 
successive return with emotions of joy.— 
In fine none of those family attentions which 
work their secret but efficacious influence 
No, wind and tide were against me, and I 
was thrown entirely upon my own merits. 
But I had plenty of money, and that was an 
encouraging consideration, for ladies as well 
as gentlemen, are fortune hunters. 


It was now that séason of the year when 
invalids and pleasurists, bells and fashiona- 
bles, were all commotion. Some making 
to the public watering places borne on upon 
the roll of internal nature, others still, to 
view the majesity of our national scenery. 
In scenes of this nature all people of taste 
and refinement are interested, and while 
contemplating the mind seems predisposed 
to thesentimental. At Saratoga multitudes 
of matches are madeannually. This is cus- 
tomary at all plans of summer resort, in en- 
lightened countries. Of this expedient I 
availed myself. At my suggestion a party 
was arranged, every thing was in prime or- 
der, nothing was omitted that could contrib- 
ute to forward my purpose. 

At the appointed time we found ourselves 
comfortably seated in our elegant coach 
and four. Anon, we were rolling gaily 
along through vallies and over hills to that 
natures wonder—the mighty Niagara. All 
were elated with hope and expectation. By 
some good fortune, our party were wholly 
unacquainted with the country through 
which we were passing ; this kept curiosity 
excited, and as we advanced I was careful 
to expatiate upon the surrounding scenery, 
improving every opportunity to leave an 
impression of my ardent sensibility, and to 
trace out those delicate shades of beauty, the 
discovery of which was indicative of. none 
other than the most refined taste. While 
thus enlarging upon the beauties of nature, 
to the edification of our party, I would cast 
an occasional glance around to catch a smile 
of approbation. The view was thrilling, 
and awoke all the glow and vivacity of 
youth. In truth I was young, for every 
trace of Age except in visage, had give place 


to lively emotion. It was thus we moved 
- 





on, the interest constantly increasing, until 
we arrived at the falls. I was cautious to 
be by her side when viewing for the first 
time that scene. We stood at the foot of 
that world of waters—she gazing intently 
upon that rolling torrent—I upon her match- 
less beauty. ‘ How terrible,’ exclaimed she 
—‘ How attracting,’ thought I. ‘How sub- 
lime,’ repeated she—--‘How beautiful,’ 
thought I. ‘ How terrific,’ exclaimed she— 
‘How purely calm, thoughtI. ‘ How over- 
powering,’ she again exclaimed,’-—‘ How 
overpowering,’ rejoined I. 

It was true, it was the first time I had ev- 
er visited that scene, but what were tumb- 
ling waters, or would have been plunging 
oceans, contrasted with the object upon 
which I gazed. Verily, if earth’s collected 
mass of water, had been about to take its 
only leap from that summit, [ do not believe 
it would have commanded my attention.— 
Though the voice of that thundering cat- 
aract, rolled its deep rumbling peals far 
around, and beyond the place where we 
stood, it neither broke nor disturbed the si- 
lence of my reverie. So intent was I, in 
the multitude of my reflections, and in the 
peculiar appearance of the object before me, 
that I could hear her breathe, as the solem- 
nity of he: thoughts, inspired by her exqui- 
site appreciation of God’s mighty works, 
drew from her bosom an involuntary sigh. 
And what impropriety was their in this.— 
If she was silent in contemplating that mag- 
nificent display of nature’s wonders,—I was 
silent in contemplating a still higher order 
of wonders, that of mental excellence. That 
was indeed a sweet reverie; nothwithstand- 
ing the days I have numbered, if all my pre- 
vious pleasures could be recalled and real- 
ized as one, the sensation would be misery, 
contrasted with the bliss of that moment.— 
Even now, I refer to it with the utmost de- 
light, and I fear it is destined to be the oa- 
sis in the self created desert of my being.’ 


Here the tiachelor paused fora moment, 
apparently absorbed in reflection. Wheth- 
er presumptuous or not, I could not refrain 
from saying, ‘this is not all I trust.’ 


‘Oh no sir, by no means. During that 
tour, as we were absent several weeks, and 
as the evenings were delightful, being early 
in the fall, our party were accustomed to 
avail themselves of moonlight strolls.’ 

Now he is coming to the point, (to my- 
self.) 

’€ Of them all, I recollect one, the remem- 
brance of which, can never be effac.J. It 
was upon the mountain side. The night 
was lovely. The moon, in its full orbed 
brightness, moving majestically on in its 
unclouded path, spread its light like a sil- 
very robe upon the tranquil earth. The din 
of enterprise had ceased—all animate na- 


ture seemed locked in slumber. The winds| 


had retired to their rest; all was still save 


the distant, coming echo of the murmuring 
stream, from the valley beneath. The stars 
shone clear and modest from their elevation, 
eclipsed only by the light of her counte- 
nance, whose company I had solicited. A 
spirit seemed living in the air, giving to the 
surrounding shadows, and to the entire 
scene a fearful stillness. It was.an hour of 
meditation, such as in the days of romance 
the sons of chivalry employed, to pour with 
sweet music, melody into the ears of their 
heart’s devotion, the tribute ofaffection’s of- 
fering ; while from the lofty terrace in col- 
ors bright, they saw wave the signal of ap- 
probation. The silence of the moment—_ 
the lively consciousness of an all pervading 
spirit, were adequate of themselves, to en- 
twine hearts previously disinterested. 


Separate from the rest of the party, we 
were ascending that gently sloping, but far 
rising acclivity, ruminating upon the diver- 
sity oflife’s dreary voyage. The soft tre- 
mor of her voice thrilled with extatie joy 
through the soul. It made earth a paradise. 
As we advanced, our eyes, as if by sympa- 
thy, were casting a look away into the blue 


depths of the sky. 


‘ How firmly seated those stars in their 
eternal abode,’ she remarked, ‘How desti- 
tute would have been earth, ifshorn of these, 
her jewels! How good the being who placed 
them there !” 

As she uttered the last remark, I saw the 
tear of pious gratitude starting in her eye, 
and with a half hesitating, half confident 
fecling, yet serious, I repeated that beautiful 
stanza of Rogers’ 


“Oh that the chemist’s magic art 
Could crystalize that sacred treasure ; 
Long should it gliter near my heart, 

A swect source of pensive treasure.” 


A blush mantled her cheek, and there in the 
silence of night, I began to pour out my —.’ 


As the old gentleman uttered my, his 
voice faltered and failed. I looked at him, 
and from what cause I know not, perhaps 
as an illustration of his allusion, I saw a tear 
glittering in his eye. It was the tear of 
manly sensibility. It omened of disappoint - 
ment. ButI could not believe it. ‘Realy,’ 
said I, ‘ Am I deceived, are you not joined to 
her, you adore?’ 

He hesitated, but soon replied with a sol- 
emn-tone, ‘no, perhaps that will never be my 
fortune ; Iam now on my way to the south: 
where I design tospend the  jnter. 1 write 
to her occasionally, but the result is as yet 
uncertain. Whatever it may be, it is a 
warning to you, to abandon your dreams. 
Why waste youth in visions of travel or 
fame at the expense of domestic felicity.— 
If you would float down life’s fitful stream, 





select your guide ere you are borne far into 
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the current. Ifall is calm, she will curve 
the love of peace. If the storm arise, she 
willbid it be still. Yes, woman hath a 
‘smile forevery joy anda tear for every 
woe,’ 

Here our interview was broken by our 
taking different routes. He to the South, 
andIto Yale. I should like to have had 
the opportunity of answering him. I am 
too tenacious of my opinion to yield without 
an. effort at reply. If 1 meet the bachelor 
‘again, I will give you the result of his la- 
-bors. 

In the mean time, as he acknowledged he 
‘had commenced the business of his reform. 
It became his delight to attend public wor- 
ship, and ere his return he had become so 
alienated from his former habits, that he 
thought it beSt toabandon them, at least, for 
the time being. On hearing this, I could 
not resist one reflection, which, if irrever- 
ent, I ask pardon for mentioning. If mv 
adviser had not gained, he had put himself 
n.the way of saving a soul. 

‘OH, THE MORAL POWER OF WOMAN! 





For the Oasis. 
- SONG. 


~Ovr home is on the deep, 
The wild wave’s sons are we, . 
We have many a year been lulled to sleep 
By the lullaby of the sea. 
“The winds that loudly roar, 
Arid the surges foaming white, 
Strike a fear to the hearts of men on shore, 
Bat our joy riseth all the more 
When we cope with the tempest’s might. 


*Neath the light of the clear blue sky, 
When brisk the breezes blow, 
Away like a bird our ship doth fly 
With wide wings white as snow. 
Oh we are strong and proud, 
In the right, our great might lies, 
Look aloft, look aloft, like a sun-gilt cloud, 
Streaming afar over mast and shroud 
The flag of our country flies. 


Tis the banner of the free— 
?Tis the beacon of the brave, 
And who to it dare a traitor be, 
May he have a traitor’s grave ; 
Hand to hand will we meet the foe 
While the combat rages high ; 
What should we care tho’ our blood should flow, 
If by the rude hands of the foe, 
Untouched our flag may fly. Q. 





For the Oasis. 
A TALE OF PASSION. 


“Lost to the world by lot severe, 
O what a gem lies buried here: 
Nipped by misfortune’s cruel frost 
The buds of fair affection lost.’ 
Lord of the Isles 

Introduction of the hero—an carly retirement 
Srom the world—Monaslery of St. Jude. 

Ar the close of a pleasant day of spring, 
when the sun was imperceptibly hiding itself 
behind the hills, might have been seen a man, 
slowly and leisurely riding upon a mule; and 
from his dress and appearance, it was evident 
that he was a monk of the Benedictine order. He 
rode very slowly, ever and anon looking upon 


the beautiful scenery, which meets the eye of 
the travaller upon the banks of the Arno; and 
gazing upon the beautiful sunset, unequalled by 
that of any other clime, when the twilight of 
evening, imperceptibly mingles with the dark- 
ness of night,—again he would seem gazing 
upon vacancy, wrapt in the solitude of his own 
thoughts, or brooding over some deep design. 

Father Piere, for such was the cognomen he 
bore at the Monastery of St. Jude, was a native 
of the Southern partof France. His father the 
Count de Mont Alvin, descended from a long 
and noble line of ancesters, tired of the fawn- 
ing life of a courtier, at Verseilles, had retired 
upon his broad estates, in the valley of Prov- 
ence. Piere was a second son, and it was ne- 
cessary for him to adopt sume profession, to 
join the army or choose the Church. Born 
in the most delightful clime of earth, the land 
of the olive and vine, and during childhood, 
living secluded and retired upon the ancestral 
domain, with no companions but the few books 
of devotion with which the good old Priest of 
the hamlet supplied him ; and ofien wandering 
along those most pleasant and delightful val- 
leys, teeming with the golden clive and blushing 
vine hills, and abounding with the richest scene- 
ry ; it was not remarkable, that he should have 
grown up a man of warm feelings,—an enthusi- 
ast. He was by nature, of a serious and mel- 
ancholy disposition, with all the fire and enthu- 
siasm of the French, juined with a slight tinge 
of Italian character. A firm believer in the 
Catholic faith, in which he had been educated 
from his earliest youth, he worshipped the 
church with feelings little short of adoration ; 
and with a zeal unequalled, and a devotion and 
faith alone peculiar to the Romish church, he 
longed to prostrate himself before the altar of 
the Virgin, and with solemn vows, invoking 
imprecations from on High, should he prove 
recreant, devote himself, his talents, his all, to 
the service of our holy mother the church. The 
gocd old Priest of the hamlet, alone solicitous, 
for the prosperity and welfare of the church, 
one of the servants of the cross, whose only en- 
deavor was to turn weak man from the error 
of his ways, did not view with indifference, the 
growing zeal of young Mont Alvin thus early 
manifested ; but endeavoring by every means in 
his power, to strengthen that faith, by impress- 
ing upon his mind, that it was the bounden du- 
ty of every sincere friend and well wisher of 
the church militant, to use al] the talent which 
God and nature had entrusted to him, for the 
promotion of his religion on earth, and that 
thereby he would win for himself a crown of 
glorv of priceless worth, in comparison to which, 
the possession of the world would be asnothing. 
Toa mind thus early impressed with the truths 
of religion, and imbued with feelings of rever. 
ence for the church, a kin to superstition, it 
needed no new arguments to convince him, that 
such a course of conduct would not only be an 
acceptable service, but a necessary duty. Soon 
he left the retired hamlet with letters from old 
father Lawrence tothe Prior, and became an in- 
mate of the Monastery of St. Jude. 


The Monastery was situated in a most beau- 
tiful and romantic part of Italy, on the banks of 





the meandering Arno, whose quiet, peaceful 





stream, ever flowedon the same, never divert- 
ed from its onward course tothe sea; or disturb- 
ed by rocks and whirlpools, but always present- 
ing the same tranquil crystal surface—emBlem- 
atic indeed of that religion, whose rites were 
celebrated upon its banks. -And there stood 
proudly up against the storms of time, the old 
Monastery, in simple and unadorned  agpoicd 
—a remnant of the architecture of the dark 
ages-—unornamented with the light and puerile 
decorations, with which the moderns love to 
disfigure their religious edifices. Through 
these lone mountains, apart from the busy 
scenes of the world, the matin and the vesper 
bells alone broke*the Sabbath stillness of nature, 
wherever dwelt that tranquil and sober quiet, 
we never know in the populated parts of the 
earth—there they exerted a pure and hallowing 
influence upon the sojourner, or the solitary 
traveller. Lives there a man, in whose mind, 
the most solemn feelings are not excited, when 
he hears those evening bells, assembling to- 
gether men who have given upall earthly pleas- 
ures and enjoyments, and wholly wedded them- 
selves to the church, to offer up their prayers 
and supplications, to the most high, for them- 
selves— their brother mortals, that they too may 
enjoy the happiness of eternal life, and at last 
meet in the mansions of bliss. 
CHAPTER II. 

Reffugees—a new character—a child of nature. 

M Dorvilliers, had found it necessary to leave 
his native country. He had been an active 
supporter of Louis XVI.; but with the fall of 
that unfortunate monarch, all hope for the pros- 
perity and tranquility of his native country 
vanished; and upon the passage of the “ Lot 
sur les suspecs,” he left with regret the vine-clad 
hills of France, and for a year, was without a 
country or a home—a wandering exile over 
Europe. At the time we write he had settled 
upon the banks of the Arno, near the Monaste- 
ry of St. Jude. He had mingled much in the 
busy scenes of France’s darkest day—he had 
beheld faction after faction rise, each more 
powerful than its predecessor, and with the arm 
of terror rule the most powerful nation of Eu- 
rope. Patriotism and love of country had be- 
come extinct, and love of power and love of 
rule, was the sole beacon light that directed the 
course of the tyrants of France—until at last the 
faction of Robespiere, more powerful and more 
energetic than ‘its predecessors, laid its destruc- 
tive hands upon his order, and his only salva- 
tion was in flight. Italy was now his adopted 
country. Age was creeping on in its stealthy 
pace—the visions of youth had all vanished be- 
fore the storms of adversity, which had prostra- 
ted his native country, and now he longed for 
that retirement and repose from the world, so 
well suited to his condition and age. The sit- 
uation he had chosen, well accorded with his de- 
signs. But for the neighborhood of the Monas- 
tery of St. Jude, and the palace of the Count 
Rinaldi, it would have been a wilderness. The 
old Gothic mansion haf successfully resisted 
the winds and storms of centuries; and often at 
the close of day would he stroll leisurely down 
the green lawn, which extended even to the 


banks of the Arno, recalling to his mind, the 
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stirring events of by-gone days—contented in 
the enjoyment of the present, and with the few 
frietids which chance, or his known hospitality 
had drawn around him. He wasa gentleman 
of the old regime—a race which has long since 
passed away—nature’s true and only aristocra- 
cy. And the stranger, who entered the doors 
of his Btoad mansion, and enjoyed hisever prof- 
fered hospitality, only regretied, as the time of 
his departure drew near, the separation from so 
kind a host arrd so agreeable a family. Marie 
was his only daughter and composed the whole 
family of the old Count. When he bid adieu 
to fair France, she was in her young childhood, 
but under the mellowing and genial influence 
of an Italian sky, she had become almost the 
perfection of beauty. She was tall and of ele- 
gant proportions, and her cast of countenance 
partook much of the clime she had adopted— 
with an eye peering out from under the long 
silken eye-lashes that told of the deep and fer- 
vent feelings that dwelt within—and a forehead, 
such as Praxitiles might have chiselled from 
the Parian marb!e.—But the pen is inadequate 
to a description of her beauty, for even as Lord 
Bacon saith, “the best part of beauty, is that 
which no picture can express.” With a mind 
trained up under the fostering care of a parent 
she was instructed in all the solid as well as or- 
namental accomplishments, fitting the heiress 
of the estates and titles of a long and noble line 
of ancestors. She had imbibed much of that 
deep and fervent passion, so peculiar to the 
inhabitants of those sunvy lands; and yet she 
had all the sprightliness and gayity and polite- 
ness of the French demoiselle. Living retired 
and apart from the gay and hearthless society 
of the fashionable world, its chills and damps 
had never seared her young and tender heart. 
Such was Marie Dorvilliers, the gifted,the beau- 
tiful, the child of sympathy, and of nature, un- 
contaminated with the heartlessness of the vota- 
ry fashion, or the sickly sentimentality of the 
modern fashionably educated; but with a heart 
full of benevolence, and sympathy ahd over- 
flowing “ with the milk of human kindness.”— 
-Thus secluded and alone, she found a world 
within herself—with her own thoughts she held 
commune. Under the care and guidance of the 
spiritual father (whe is always a necessary ap- 
pendage to an Italian establishment) she had 
grown up with a perfect faith in the creed, 
which he daily instilled into her mind. Never 
calling in question the tenets of a faith, whose 
truths were thus early impressed upon her mind 
or even knowing that there was another way 
by which men’s salvation might be wrought 
out, she became a devout believer in the Catho- 
lic faith» Upon her tranquil mind, as calm and 
unruffled as the mirrored summer’s sea—never 
was there cast a doubt or even the shadow cf a 
shade. She knew not that there were other creeds, 
which men adopt and profess to be governed by— 
or if she did—it was something unintelligible, 
vague and mysterious. 

The estates of the Count Rinaldi, their only 
neighbor, lay adjoining, and M Dorvilliers and 
the old Count were ever upon the most intimate 
terms. They were men of nearly the same age! 
and of congenial spirits; both had seen much 





of the world, and both had,been busy actors in} 


the sad tragedies, which had disturbed their na- 
tive countries. Carlo, was the only son of the 
Count, and in him were centered all the hopes 
of the old man—for him he nourished a father’s 
affection, and a father’s desire, to see him the 
worthy heir of his estates and fortunes. While 
still young and in her bluoming youth, M Dorvil- 
liers had affianced Marie to the son of the 
Count. When a child, he was her only com- 
panion, and their parents, in their worldly wis- 
dom, determined that they should marry. With 
the very best intentions, and only solicitous for 
their happiness, they wished their children “well 
settled in the world,” that they might become 
the solace and comfort of their declining years; 
and then their estates lay adjoining, and it would 
make so broad adomain. They saw no possi- 
ble reason why they should not be united, but 
never considered that their inclinations and 
their wishes must be consulted—that there was 
something besides their mere temporal advance- 
ment, necessary to secure their happiness; or 
that the chords upon the delicate harp of the af- 
fections, will not alway vibrate, to the touch of 
every hand, howeverskillful'y it may be thrown 
across them. Years rolled over their heads, 
and Marie Dorvilliers grew up the beautiful wo- 
man, we have most faithfully and inadequately 
attempted to describe. She was taught from 
her youngest childhood, to look upon the young 
Count, as her future huskand; but it was with 
rather the affection of a sister, than that more 
tender and holier feeling, when he would kiss 
her pale forehead and call! her his “ little wife.” 
It was a consummation, which she did not de- 
sire, neither did she fear it—-but it was a 
something in the far distant feature, whose veil 
she did not wish to raise. 

At the time we write, Rinaldi had completed 
his education at Rome, and had now arrived at 
the state of manhood with all the ardent pas- 
sions of his passionate clime. He returned once 


more to his ancestoral home, and the home of 


this affianced bride. Never, hethought, had he 
seen so lovely awoman, or one who approached 
so near to his ideal standard of perfection. — 
Then the feelings of youth were changed, from 
the calm and even flow, to the tumultuous rush- 
ingof thetorrent. He loved deeply, passionate- 
ly— he loved as an Italian would love. He re- 
membered their plighted engagements, and he 
looked upon her as his betrothed, whom no hu- 
man power could snatch from his arms, 


CHAPTER III. 


A confessional—vows early registered—and as 
early forgotten—the commencement of the loves. 


The bell of confessional was tolling at 
the Monastery. It was the hour of prayer, 
and nought was wanting to add to the so- 
lemnity of the occasion, as the hills and 
valleys reverberated the call to the devo- 
tees, to prostrate themselves at the shrine of 
the virgin, and disclose the secrets of their 
hearts in the presence of the all-seeing be- 
ing. Marie Dorvilliers tripped lightly over 
the green turf, in obedience to the call—for 
to he: the evil thought never eame, and her 
pure heart was unconscious of a sig of omis- 
sion or commission. She confessed that 


day to father Piere. Far different was his 
manner from the cold and austere tones of 
the elder monks. If he had all the piety 
and devotion, which were hid under the 
sanctimonious garb of the latter, he also pos- 
sessed the charity which they wanted.— 
Father Piere, in his wanderings from the old 
Monastery, frequently found himself at 
the. castle of M Dorvilliers. He was a 
native of France—a man of much gener- 
al, as well as secular knowledge. The 
worthy host always received his guest, 
with the kindness of his nature as well as 
that respect due to his station. For be- 
sides the sanctity of his character, which 
commands the utmost respect ia Catholic 
countries, he was one of the few, who could 
make himself an agreeable companion, in 
whatever society he might be cast—again it 
was seldom that M Dorvilliers found an au- 
ditor, who could pardon the gurrility of an 
old man, and listen to the strories of la belle 
France, and the mighty revolutions which 
had agitated ber, and in a part of which 
he had been an actor. Father Piere was 
not only always-a willing auditor of the e- 
vents connected with the history of the 
Count, but he had that general knowledge 
of men and human nature, and the history 
of the surrounding countries, seldom found 
in one of his order. «Had the old Count 
been a younger man, Father Piere from the 
respect due to himself and his station, might 
have been less familiar, and found himself 
less frequently a visitor at the castle. He 
saw much of Marie, and wanted no excuse 
for the many pleasant hours spent in her 
company ; he was her confessor—he knew 
her inmost thought and every wish—be- 
tween them there could be no concealment, 
Often did he meet her in her walks along 
the pleasant valley of the Aino; and at first 
She felt a reverence for his sacred office; and 
in her perfect faith, she looked upon him, 
as a person of an higher order, who would 
gujde her through this vale oftears. But this 
feeling,so near akin to adoration, soon melted 
into adeep and fervent love. Every woman 
knows when she is loved—the language of 
nature speaks more forcibly than words, and 
Marie soon became aware of the state of her 
happiness. He was a friar of the Benedic- 
tine order, who disregarding the pleasures of 
the world, and those intimate connections, 
which it is the destiny of man to fame, and 
which tend to reconcile hing the more, to 
nature, himself, and the changes and vicis- 
citudes of the world, devote themselves to 
the service of the most High. For him, 
never was the sweet smile of woman—he 
stood aloof and solitary, as if the world con- 
tained nought beyond thg pale of the Mon- 
astery. But love is not the growth of hu- 
man will; and however much heen deavored 
to curb that passion, its fires were soon enkin- 





dled inhis bosom. He forgot that his des-- 
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tiny was widely different from that of his i 
fellow mortals—that there was an insur-| 
mouatable barrier raised between him and | 
the object of his affection—he forgot alike | 
his vows made on earth and registered in| 
heaven—that he was forever wedded to our | 
holy mother, the church—that she alone 

must be his bride, while the stream of life 

ebbed and flowed—that she alone demand- 

ed his care, his love, his protection. Could 

it have been otherwise; that almost in the 

beginning of their joyous existence, charm- 

ed with each other’s society, they should 

feel no kindred feeling, no generous sym- 

pathy ? There is a time, when sympathy, 

the grand master passion of the human 

heart, entwines around the heart of man 

the chains of affection, and he feels the ne- 

cessity of loving. Wandering along these 

pleasant banks, where the heartless laugh of | 
the gay coquette was never heard, where 

nought disturbed the holy stillness of nature, 

save their own voices; their young hearts 

yearned towards each other. They felt 

the joyousness of life and longed to share it 

with each other. It is then that love, with 

its mystic and mysterious spell entwines its 

silken chords around young hearts, and they 

are inseparably and forever united. Youth) 
is the season when the affections flourish | 
most luxuriantly : cordiality and good feel- | 
ing, and confidence soon rifens into a holier. 
passion. It is then that the most attractive | 
qualities are presented to the view, while 
those that might in turn repel attachment, | 
are insensibly hidden from the eye. The 

temper is evenand equable ; it has not been 

soured by the chills and disappointments of 
age or the accidents of condition,—the 

mind is filled with generous aspirations, 

and we look upon others with the eye of 
our own feelings—we take a wider we 
more philanthropic view of-human nature— 

we do not realize our own condition, but 

long for an empyteal existence. Like old 

and dismantled ruins, seen by the magic 

and enchanting light of the moon, whose 

réugh corners and sharp angles are mellow- 

ed down into evenness, so in youth the 

rough asperities of our nature are hidden 

from the enchanted eye. If he had forgot- 

ten the spirit of his vows, he had not 

transgressed them to the eye of the world ; | 
and yet he loved deeply, passionately loved. | 
It was no act of his own—the will had no 

power to directgor control. Long and ago- 

nising was the struggle between inclination 

and duty, until no longer able to be govern- 

ed by the dictates of the latter, he yielded 
to the persuasive and seductive arguments 

of the former. 


CHAPTER IV. 


Separation of thelovers—the church saved from 
disgrace—a death—taking the vetl. 


tunate for the church, clerical duties called 
Father Piere to Rome. Fortunate, for it 
preserved a violation on his part, all, either 
of oaths or promises the most sacred—it 
preserved violation of vows that transcend 
allother vows—of oaths the most sacred, that 
transcend all other oaths, even as the inter- 
ests of the church, transcend all other inter- 
ests—fortunate for her—for it preserved 
her from the most heretical of all sins, and of 
being deprived of the blessing and the sa- 
ving influence of the church—fortunate, in- 
asmuch as it saved that church from dis- 
grace, that would have been brought upon 
it, by its most unworthy member. 

Months rolled on in their unvarying 
course, and winter came and went, and 
still Father Piere returned not. At ‘the 
Monastefy it was a matter of surprise, that 
his return should be so long protracted, for 
at his departure he had contemplated but a 
short absence. And the good old Prior, not 
suspecting for a moment, that he might 
have proved recreant, was fearful that some 
accident had happened, which would de- 
prive them of the brightest ornament of their 
order. His suspicions alas, proved too true; 
and soon the mournful intelligence was con- 
veyed tothe sad inmates of the Monastery, 
that Father Piere was nomore. That while 
travelling through the defiles of a modun- 
tain, he had been way-laid and assaulted by 
one of the numerous bands of banditti, 
which through all ages have infested Italy. 
They felt his loss more poignantly, that he 
meta violent death. The report, however 
their fears might have confirmed it, they 
would not suffer themselves to believe; for 
they had never known a band of robbers, 
however reckless and daring, but respected 
the clerical dress. Time passed tardily 
and at last they gave full credence to report. 

Ave Marie! it is the hour of mass—the 
hour of prayer and at this “ heavenliest hour 
of heaven,” the deep bells in the tower of 
St. Jude chime most mournfully. The last 
sad and sacred duties, for the loss of a 
friend, a brother friat, were about to be per- 
formed—an unusual gloom pervaded that sol- 
emn chapel—they prayed the virgin for the 
salvation of his soul—they shrived him of 
ali sin—Father Piere was numbered among 
the dead. But that mournful chime and 
those solemn ceremonies, upon one, madea 
deeper and more lasting impression, than 
upon any of the Benedictines—and that one 
was Marie Dorvilliers. She had struggled 
between passion and duty—long and in- 
tense had been that struggle, but all had 
been in vain, and gradually and impercepti- 
bly, she had yielded her thoughts to the idol 
of her affections. In her heart she had 
built a temple to the future ; and as the hal- 
lowing twilight of that unequalled clime 
came on, would she adorn and beautify it, 








Fortunate for him, for her, and thrice for- | 


with the fictions and visions of a fertile im- 





agination. But now what desolation-— 
what agony of the heart—what breaking 
upof the affections! What pen can describe 
—who ever told the misery of that hour, 
when the fond anticipations of future hap- 
piness with the idol of the affections, have 
been rudely snatched from the extended 
grasp, or too late it has been found unwor- 
thy the priceless treasure lavished upon it: 
How great a change had come over her 
summer heart! a short time since, and she 
had been unmindful of the past and re- 
gardless of the futare—the present had 
been to her an eternity, and she had en- 
joyed it to the full: there was no “ craving 
void” in her breast to be filled by that god- 
dess in pursuit, and pantom in possession, 
happiness. She had yielded her virgin af- 
fections to the guest of her father, her con- 
fessor; anda soft and engaging melancho- 
ly clothed her thoughts, but then even that 
present was an eternity, unmixed with hopes 
of greater bliss. But now untimely desola- 
tion kad traced upon that tender heart its 
blasting ravages. Day succeeded day and 
brought no joy—she felt that blank monot- 
ony—that weariness of existence, that can 
find no alleviation, 


Once more those bells, in the tower of St. 
Jude chimed more cheerily—the sun of an 
Italian sky shone more brilliantly, and the 
carol of the tiny warblers, came upon the 
ear joyously, as if welcoming in the days 
which wasto behold a sacrifice upon the 
altar of the vira:x. Then the pleasures of 
the world were to be forgonc—the joyous 
laugh of mirth was to be forever hushed ; 
and never more were the thoughts to wan- 
der to the false promises, which hope whis- 
pers inthe credulous ear of youth. Marie 
Dorvilliers that morning took the veil, and 
secluding herself from the world, became an 
inmate of the convent of St. Jude. An ad- 
ditonal solemnity was added to the misteri- 
ous ceremony, as the venerable bishop pro- 
nounced her the adopted daughter of the 
church. She was dead to society—to all 
that can delight the young—her world was 
confined within the narrow precincts of a 
convent. 

CHAPTER V. 

Rome—the banditti—the lawless controlled—the 
Philosophy of Gethsemene—doubl—a conversion. 

Leave we Marie Dorvilliers, or sister Ma- 
ria as she was now called—she hath volun- 
tarily left the pleasure-walks of life. The 
report of the death of Father Piere, which 
had been so quickly conveyed to the monas- 
tery, and which had made so sad an impres- 
sion upon its inmates, was not indeed with- 
out foundation. His feelings had become 
so changed, and his thoughts diverted from 
their pure and legitimate channel, that it 
was with much reluctance, that he tore him- 
self from the monastery and the habitation, 
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which contained all most dear to him; but 
that conflict was unwitnessed and unknown 
to all, save the tumultuous ocean of his own 
thoughts, He journeyed along slowly and 
leisurely, as when first introduced to the 
reader; but not like then, his eyes wander- 
ing over the broad and beautiful page of na- 
ture, magnificently spread out before him; 
but his thoughts were confined within those 
narrow limits, from whence it was impossi- 
ble for them to be drawn, even if such had 
been his desire. While journeying through 
the mountains alone and unprotected, and 
his clerical dress hidden under his short 
mantle, for the storm-clouds were gathering 
upon the tops of the surrounding crags, he 
was startled by the sharp click of a lock, 
and suddenly a banditts carrabine was pre- 
sented to his breast, with the command to 
“stand.” He was dragged before the chief 
in one of the mountain fastnesses. The 
leader of the band was seated tpon the 
ground, with his fierce followers around 
him, engaged ina bacchanalian reel. But 
he was soon released, and well provided for 
with the simple fare which a mountain ban- 
dit’s rude hospitality could offer, when he 
made known his rank, and by the blazing 
fire showed the holy cross, suspended about 
his neck with its silver chain. The night 
was stormy and boisterous, and he willingly 
accepted the proffered hospitality of the law- 
less bandit. When the morning again 
dawned bright and sunny, he was guided 
through the defiles of the mountain into eth 
open champaign country, by a trusty guide, 
despatched for that purpose by the chief.— 
He proceeded on his journey to Rome with- 
out any thing occurring to disquiet or mo- 
lest him. The business intrusted to his 
care detained him much longer in the im- 
mortal city than he had expected ; but when 
all was accomplished and he was ready 
ence more to return to his dutivs, and‘to the 
place where his thoughts were centered, as 
if fate, for some wise purpose had interposed, 
sickness laid its heavy and wearisome hand 
upon his manly frame. For weeks he stood 
upon the shadowy and shifting threshold of 
the grave; but at last the vigor of a strong 
constitution overcame-the malady, whichall 
the skill of the leech had failed to cure.— 
During the interval of his attack and recov- 
ery, he had been left much to the compan- 
ionship of his own thoughts—he had ana- 
lyzed those thoughts and thoroughly consid- 
ered his situation. WVainly had he tried to 
eradicate from his bosom, that passion, 7 
once so dangerous to his peace of mind, an 
impossible to gratify ; but the cold and rigid 
and sophistical arguments of his faith failed 
in opposing the inclinations of hiseffections. 
He was led by degrees to contrast the ten- 
ets of a creed in which he had been instruc- 
ted, with the milder and more reasonable 





faith, which the opposing sect of christains 


adopt. Certes, the doubt, the philosophy of 
the garden, in which he began for the first 
time to indulge, did not spring from the 
convictions of his own mind; but perhaps 
the passion which he had so long nourished 
and which he was prepared to gratify at every 


event and all hazards, tended much to turn | 


his thoughts from their proper channel.— 
With a mind thus prepared and thus disposed 
to doubt, he was accidently thrown into the 
society of the chaplain, attached to the Eng- 
lish legation at Rome. He was one of that 
peculiar disposition, as we have before ch- 
served, who could respect the opinions and 
sentiments of others, however much they 
differ from his own. With a laudable de- 
sire of improvement, from every source, 
and finding in his new acquaintance a man 
of congenial and liberal feelings, he often 
sought his society. In the course of their 
intimacy, the conversation often turned, and 
that too inthe most liberal manner, upon the 
tenets of the creeds, each embraced. Fa- 
ther Piere, inspired witha desire of triumph 
over an opponent, so common even to noble 
minds, and even zealous to appeatance, to 
support the faith of his order, altho’ in his in- 
most thoughts he might doubt, advanced all 
the arguments by which the followers of the 
Romish church had sustained their creed 
for the lasttwo centuries. In vain he urged 
the infallibility of the Pope—that he was the 
chief corner-stone of the church on earth— 
that the power of forgiving sins was clearly 
delegated to him by St. Peter—that even 
as the saviour, while on earth, had power of 
forgiving sins, and which was freely exer- 
cised by him, and by his apostles after his 
ascension, and that at their death, this pow- 
er was entrusted to the vice-gerent, as the 
sole represpentative of the saviour; and as 
this power must be entrusted to some one, 
therefore they might reasonably conclude, 
that the first Pope was thus delegated—and 
that that power had descended to the occu- 
pant of the papalchair. This sophistry of 
the schoolmen all vanished before the clear 
arguments of his opponent, drawn from the 
fountains of truth. Father Piere was in- 
deed free from the illiberality of. many ef 
his faith, and with a mind “free to the 
dictates of reason,” at last confessed to 
his friend, that his scruples were entirely 
removed, and that he was convinced of the 
fallacy of that faith, he had so early adopted 
in his blind zeal, and for which he had 
sought the reason from all things without, 
but precluded the reason against it within. 
(To be continued.) 





THE KISS—rrom THE FRENCH. ~ " | 
Thanks to my gentle absent friend, _ «4 


A kiss you in your letter send ; 

But ah, the thrilling charm is lost 

In kisses that arrive by post! 

That fruit can only tasteful be, ° 
When gathered melting from the tree! 





For tie Oasis. 
VERSIFICATIONS OF OSSIAN. 


NO. IL. 


Sadly, for ’tis of thee I think, 
I sit me by the fountain’s brink— 
*Tis mid-day, but how strangely still ! 
No sound is heard upon the hill. 
Above me is a single tree, 
The moaning winds its branches bend, 
And as J sigh lost love for thee, 
My sighs with their sad voices blend. 
Down from the heights the deer descend, 
No hunter marks them as they go— 
No skilfularm is hereto bend 
Attheir approach the fatal bow. 
My only love, Il watch for thee, 
Come with thy bright hair flowing free. 
And thy sweet looks shall comfort me. 


Who comes across the heath this way, 
Pale as the moon’s autumnal ray, 

Of airy light, her fairy form 

The sun amid a summer storm,— 

"The way is rough, but love will mock 
The steep ascent, the craggy rock ; 
Through sorrow are her accents weak, 
I scarce can hear what she would speak ; * 

Her voice is sad—the breezes wake 
Such moanings from the reedy lake. 
My Shilric, do I see thee still, 

Thy death was told me on the hill ; 
Alas! I mourned that thou hadst died 


Without Vinvela by thy side— a | 


Joy that thou hast returned with life, 
How fared thy brethrenin the strife ? 


Love, Ireturn alas, alone— 
The winds wail on the battle plain 
Where lie my brethren every one, 
They in the fight were slain: 
They came not from that fatal shore, 
Thou wilt not look upon them more ; 
But why dost thou my gentle flower 
Seek for thyself so wild a bower? 


Oh Shilric, when the fearful word 

That told me of the death I heard, 

Thy fate I wept each weary day 

And my life faded fast away ; 

With hopeless sorrow bent Ifill 

As dew drops cr ush the lilly’s bill, 

Yet gladly did I yield my breath 

To meet thee,oh my love, in death. Q. 
EE 


For the Oasis. 
TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN OF STRICKER. 


The young maid stole thro’ the cottage door, 
And blush’d as she sought the plant of pow’r:— 
“ Thou silver glow-worm, O lend me thy light, 
I must gather the mystic St. John’s-wort to-night, 
The wonderful herb, whose leaf will decide 
If the coming year shall mak@ me a-bride.” 
Andthe giow worm came 
With its silvery flame, 
And sparkled and shone 
Thro’ the night of St. John, 
And soon has the young maid the love-knot tied. 


With noiseless tread 
To her chamber she sped, 
Where the spectral moon her white beans shed :— 
* Bloom here—bloom here, thou plant of power 
To deck the young bride in her bridal hour !” 
But it droop’d its head, that plant of power, 
And died the mute death of the voiceless flower ; 
And a withered wreath on the ground it lay, 
More meet for a burial, than bridal day. 


And when the year was past away, 
All pale on her bier the young maid lay! 
And the glow worm came 
With its silvery fame, 
And sparkled and shone 
Thro’ the night ot St. John, 
As they clos’d the grave o’er the maid’s cold clay. 
Toronto, U. C- B. F. 
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From the Southern Literary Messenger. 
THE GAME OF CHESS. 

By the Authoress of “ The Cottage in the Glen.” “ Sen- 
sibility,” “ Losing and Winning,” “ Fashienable and 
Uufashionable Wife,” &c. 

“T can scarcely believe my senses,” said 
Mr. Chauncey, as he was one morning sit- 
ting with Mrs. Atkins; “{can scarcely be- 
lieve my senses, when I see my old class- 
mate, whom I left just out of college, and 
my little friend, Susan Leigh, whom I found 
sitting on her father’s knee, when *I_called 
to take leave before my departure for Euyope 
—now married—settled—established in life! 
It seems impossible! I have always thought 
of you as a child!” 

Mrs. Atkins smiled. “ You forget that 
we are all six yeats older than when you 
left us; and perhaps you forget, too, that I 
was the youngest child, and had the privi- 


lege of sitting on my father’s knee much’ 


longer than daughters are wont todo. You 
and Charles are about the same age, and I 
am but five years my husband’s junior.— 
Do you feel too young to marry ?” 

“O, no,—I am now six-aud-twenty—one 
year your husband’s senior; and now that 
my wanderings are over,I should really 
like to mazry soon, could I find a woman 
possessing those qualities | wish in a wife, 
who would unite her fate with mine.” 

“T conclude your taste has become fastid- 
ious, from your observation of beauty and 
accomplishments in Europe,” said Mrs. At- 
kins. 

‘*No—not exact!y so—but from close ob- 
servation of domestie life, I design to be 
guided by judgment, rather than fancy in 
my choice; andsincerely hope I shall never 
be so much fascinated by the charms of any 
one, as to be unable to form a correct opin- 
ion of het real character.” 

“ You will not fiad it particularly easy to 
fall in love designedly,” said Mrs. Atkins, 
laughing; “ nor to save yourself from falling 
in love, by the efforts of reason and judg- 
ment. Ofone thing, however, your remark 
has satisfied me—at present you are com- 
pletely heart-whole.” Dy 

“ That is certainly trae; and it is equally 
true that I am perfectly willing to fall in love 
with the first lady 1 meet, with whom there 
is a reasonable hope of living happily.” °- 

“ You reatly contemplate the subject with 
the most enviable coolness,” said Mrs. At- 
kins, again laughing. “{do notrecollect to 
have heard any young gentleman talk of 
love and matrimony with such perfeet calin- 
ness and self-poszession. How charming 
it will be, should the lady of your choice 
exercise as much judgment, and have as 
little enthusiasm as yourself! Truly, noth- 
ing would be likely to disturb ‘the even ten- 
or of your way!” ; 

“Tt is very possible to talk of fire without 
growing warm,” said Mr. Chauncey, smil- 
ing. “But seriously, {hope to love my wife, 
should I ever marry, with my whole soul.— 
What misery to have one with such discor- 
dant qualities, as would alternately kindle 
and quench the flame of affection! The 
heart must soon wither under such a pro- 
cess! It is my full belief, that 

é * L’hymen ct ses liens 
Sont le plus grands ou des maux ou des biens,’ 
and I would therefore use circumspection 
in a matter of so much consequence. Let 
me rather pursue the journey of Jife alone. 
than to fee} a doubt whether the society of 
my wife will increase or diminish my hap- 
piness! Should my heart ever be warmed 





to love,” he added, while his.eyes beamed 
with ina manner that showed how deeply 
ke could love— Should my heart ever be 
warmed to love, may its fire be unceasingly 
fed by the same gentle hand that first kind- 
led the name—and may it burn brighter and 
clearer, until lost in that world, the only el- 
ement of which is Jove! May my wife be a 
gentle spirit to accompany me in the path 
to heaven, and lure me back toit, if tempted 
to stray—and not a scourge to drive me 
thither as the only place of refuge from her- 
self!” 

“ You have grown so solemn, Mr. Chaun- 
cey,” said Mrs. Atkins, “and seem to look 
for a wife so free from human imperfections, 
so angelic, thatl am almost afraid to tell 
you that I am expecting a visit from two of 
my young friends, with one or other of 
whom I had hoped you might be pleased.” 

“Tdo not expect freedom from human 
imperfections, Mrs. Atkins; but I do hope 
for freedom from gross defects. But who 
are these friends of whom you speak ?” 

“The eldest, who is not far from my own 
age, is my couzin, Augusta Leigh—and the 
other is Abby Eustace, my favorite school- 
friend, who is two years younger,” 

“And can you tell me nothing concern- 
ing them but their names, and ages ?” asked 
Mr. Chauncey. 

“ No—positively I will tell you nothing 
else, except that either of them is pretty 
enough for a man who does not make beau- 
ty his first requisite in a wife; and each 
has fortune enough for one who does not 
marry expressly for money. This is all I 
will tell you ;~ but as they will be here in the 
course of a week, you will have opportunity 
of studying their respective characters for 
yourself.” 

After a few minutes’ thoughtful silence, 
Mr. Chauncey said— 

“Wo, Mrs. Atkins, I think Isshall not be 
fastid’ous; I think I shall be able to over 
look imperfectioas in my wife, as I hope she 
would be willing todoin me. Qualitiesand 
aequirements which many might deem in- 
dispensable, I could dispense with; but 
there is one quality that ! ¢onsider of prima- 
ry importance—and next to pure and firm 
principles, that is what I shall seek fordin 
my choice.” 

“And what is that?” asked Mrs. Atkins. 

“You will forgive me if I do not answer 
that question. J wish to observe and judge 
for myself, and shall bemore likely to judge 
correctly, if it is not known for what I am 
looking.” ’ 

“Well,” said Mrs, Atkins, “you appear 
very moderate and reasonahle,in your de- 
mands—and yet, were I an unmarried lady, 
I should be more afraid of you than of any 
young gentleman I have seen. Really, you 
are so calm, and reasonable and scrutiniz- 
ing, as to be quite terrifying. Give me the 
creature of impulse,—of passion—of enthu- 
siasm, who will be too much carried away 
with his own feelings, to be able to investi- 
gate my character too nicely; whose warm 
imagination will clothe me in virtues and 
attractions of its own rosy hues. Surely,” 
she added aftera momentary pause, “ Surely 
had Charies been of your temperament, I 
should never have known the happiness of 
being his wife !” 

One day about a week after the preceding 
conversation had taken place, Mrs. Atkins 
was seated in her parlor with her two friends, 
who had arrived a day or two before, when 
Miss Leigh, raising her eyes from the work 


that was in her hand to an opposite window, 
inquired who that elegant looking young 
man was, conversing with a lady, on the 
other side of the street. 

“ That?” said Mrs. Atkins, advancing to 
the window—“ that is Mr. Chauncey, one 
of Charles’s old friends.” 

“ Horace Chauncey, whorecently return- 
ed from Europe?” asked Miss Leigh. 

“The same,” answered Mrs. Atkins.— 
“He will give usa call, presently, I dare 
say, as he comes here very often.” 

Before Mr. Chauncey arrives, there is 
just time to sketch a hasty outline of the 
portraits of the two young ladies. Miss 
Leigh was tall, well made, and command- 
ing in her person. Her face was brilliant, 
with black eyes, and dark hair, but rather 
pale than otherwise, except when tinted by 
sgme degree of excitement. Miss Eustace 
was rather below the medium stature of 
woman, beautifully formed, and the most 
cheerful, happy looking creature in the world. 
Her eyes, shaded by long silken lashes, were 
ofan undefiuable color, and were dark or 
light, as intellect and feeling were awaken- 
ed, or lay quiet. Her face was blooming; 
yet the color was so constantly changing its 
shade, that it seemed but the attendant on 
a heart “alive to every touch of joy or woe.” 


Mrs. Atkins wasright. Inafew minutes 
Mr. Chauncey came in, and was made ac- 
quaioted with the young ladies. When 
Miss Leigh’s name was mentioned, she 
calmly raised her eyes, and answered his 
civilities with the self-possession that is 
common to well-bred young ladies, on being 
|made known to a stranger; but when Miss 
'Eustace’s turn came, her color was heigh- 
tened to a burning glow, and slight and 
rather tremulous courtesy, was the only an- 
swer she made tothe few words of compli- 
ment he uttered.—-“ Has he forgotten !” 
thought she,as she resumed he seat—“ Can 
he have forgotten ?” 


‘nearly an hour, but it differed not material- 
ily from other visits of a similar kind. The 
conversation was of a general and desultory 
|character, and carried on in a lively man- 
‘ner by Mrs. Atkins, Mr. Chauncey, and 
Miss Leigh—Miss Eustace never uttered 
a word, except when directly addressed.— 
On taking leave, Mr. Chauncy promised to 
profit by the invitation of Mrs. Atkins, to 
visit them very frequently. He was literal- 
ily in search of a wife ; and it was his wish 
|to become really acquainted with those 
young ladies he met, in whom there was 
nothing which from the first moment told: 
him that an union with them was impossi- 
ble. The two friends of Mrs. Atkins were 
certainly not of this number, and his study 
of their characters soon became deeply in- 
teresting: thatof Miss Leigh, because she 
had a great deal of character ; was free, en- 
tertaining, even fascinating in conversa- 
tion, with a heart overflowing with kindl 

feelings, and a head filled with noble senti- 
ments and independent thought; that of 
Miss Eustace, because he had to judge ther 
by her countenance, as she was extremely 
retiring and taciturn when he was present. 
Her face, however, was no very dull study ; 
for of her, ifof any one, it might perhaps 
have heen, said—“ her body thought;” and 
occasionally, when he met her eye, there 
was a flash across his memory of ge et | 
he had long before seen, or felt, or dreame 

—an undefinable sensation of pleasure, but 





too evanescent to be caught or retained, 


Mr. Chauncey lengthened his visit to 
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“ How do you like Susan’s guests, Hor- 
ace?” Mr. Atkins inquired one day, after 
Mr. Chauncey had seen them a number of 
times, 

“ How am J to form an opinion of Miss 
Eustace?” asked Mr. Chauncy. “ She in 
deed looks very much alive, but never utters 
a word when she can avoid it.” 

“How?! said Mr. Atkins, “I had never 
discovered that she is not as conversable 
and entertaining as Augusta, and far more 
playful.” iz 

“Indeed!” said Mr. Chauncey. “But it 
has certainly not been en I have met 
them. I think Miss } liarly brill- 
iant and pleasing in e¢ She ap- 
pears to be a fine—a noble girl,” 

“They are both fine, noble girls.” said 
Mr. Atkins. “Itis motevery day that we 
meetthose who are equally so.” 

Mr. Atkins had not often been at home 
when his friend was at his house, but Mr. 
Chauncey’s remark led him te notice Miss 
Eustace particularly whenever he witnessed 
their succeeding interviews. One evening 
Mr. Chauncey was with them, and Mr. At- 
kins chanced to be seated a little apart from 
his wife, her cousin, and Mr. Chauncey, 
who were, as usual, in the full tide of con- 
versation, when Miss Eustace, on rising to 
leave the room, passed near him. He 
caught her hand, and drawing her toward 
him, said, in a low tone— 

“ Where is your voice this evening, Ab- 
by ?” 

““My voice!” said Miss Eustace. 

“O, 1am glad you have not lost it—but 
why have you not spoken for these two 
hours ?”? 

“ And haveI not?’ asked Mis Eustace. 

“ Scarcely,” answed Mr. Atkins. 

‘* Then [suppose -it was because I. had 
nothing to sey,” said the smiling girl. 

“But you are not usually so silent,” re- 
marked Mr. Atkins. 

“Perhaps it would be better if I were. — 
But truly, though you may doubt it, there 
are times when I had much rather listen 
than talk,” 

“Especially when my friend Horace is 
exerting his colloquial powers ! hey ?” 

“Just as you please, sir,” said Miss Eus- 
tace, again smiling, but with some little ap- 
pearance of embarrassment, and withdraw- 
ing her hand, she left Me room. 

Mr. Chauncey did profit by the invitation 
of Mrs. Atkins, to visit her very frequently. 
Miss Eustace interested him. “He loved, 
when not too much engrossed in conversa- 
tion himself; to watch the bright, the cheer- 
ful, the intellectual, the ever varying ex- 
pression of her countenance. Her eyes 
seemed fountains of light, and love, and 
happiness: and the dimples about her 
mouth and cheeks, the very abode of joy 
and content. There was something about 
her to soothe and exhilarate at the same time. 
But Miss Leigh soon awakened in him a 
deeper, a more engrossing interest. Her 
talents, which were neither concealed nor. 
displayed, commanded his admiration; her 
compassionate feelings and elevated princi- 
ples won his esteem; so that scarcely three 
weeks had elapsed from the commencement 
of his acquiantanee with her, ere he was 
more sedulously aiming to learn how he 
might render himself acceptable to her, than 
to ascertain whether the indispensable 
mgs for a good wife, was a component 
part of her character. 

One fine morning, Mr. and Mrs. Atkins, 
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Mr. Chauncy, and the young ladies, were | 
to go out on horseback. The three former) 
were ready and waiting in the parlor, when 
the two latter came from their chamber. | 

“You have very becoming ridiog-caps, | 
young ladies,” said Mr. Atkins, “ But I 
think neither of you have put them on quife| 


right. Come, Abby,” he added, playfully, | 


“Jet me adjust yours more to my own mind.” 

“ Oh, do,” said Miss Eustace, holding up| 
her blooming face ; “make me look as pret | 
ty as you possibly can.” 

“ There!” said Mr. Atkins, after draw-' 
ing the capa little more on one side; “I) 
willleve it to the company if that is not a. 
great improvement, Now, Augusta, let me’ 
try my hand at yours.” | 

“ No, thank you, sir,” said Miss Leigh, | 
elevating her head, while her color was 
somewhat heightened—* I will wear my cap | 
according to my own taste this morning, if 
you please.” 

“QO, I beg a thousand pardons for my’ 
presumption,” said Mr. Atkins—-“ Your 
taste is much more correct than mine—I 
really beg your pardon.” | 

Miss Leigh made no reply, but gave her 
hand to Mr. Chauncey, who was waiting to 
receive itjand the little party immediately 
started on their excursion. For awhile they 
all were rather silent, and seemed entirely 
engrossed in the management of their hor- 
ses, but the weather was charming—their 
exercises exhilarating ; and ere long each 
one was enjoying a fine flow of spirits.— 
They rode several miles, and on their return 
home encountered a company of Irish peo- 
ple, men, women, andchildren. They look- 
ed way-worn and weary; and the faces of 


the children even wore an expression of anx- | 


iety and depression, as if they f.ltall the 
force of the friendlessness, the helpnessness 
of strangers ina strange land. Mr. Athkivs 
and his friends stopped to talk with them a 
few minutes, and bestow charity according 
to each one’s ability or inclination, and then 
rode on. 

*“O, Mr. Chauncey,” said Miss Leigh, in 
alow tone, after riding a little way in si- 
jence, “what pitiable objects those people 
were! As good by nature, and undoubtedly | 
some of them at least, much more amiable | 
in disposition than myself—why is it that | 
there is so vast a differenee in our lots ?—_ 
How is it that I can ever be ungrateful or | 
perverse, while thus distinguished by un-| 


numbered and undeserved blessings!” Her) 
tone was that of the deepest sympathy and_ 
humility, and her eyes were swimming in | 
tears as she spoke. | 

Had Mr. Chauneey uttered the thought of | 
his heart, he would have told her, that she | 
was the most amiable, the most lovely, the 
most deserving among the whole family of 
man! And his eyes did utter it, so far as/| 
eyes are capable of utterance, though his 
tongue onlv spoke of the vast disparity that 
Infinite Wisdom sees best to make in the 
outward circumstances of his creatures in 


| 
this world. When about taking leave at. 


‘Mr. Atkins’ door, Mr. Chauncey received a | 


pressing invitation toreturn to take tea, and | 
spend the evening—an invitation he prompt- | 


At an early hour in the evening Mr. | 


,Chaupcey was seated amid his circle of 


was brought in, and while at the table, con- 
versation flowed as usual; and it was con- 
versation:—the exercise of the mind—the | 
collision of wit—the interchange of opinion— : 


friends in Mrs. Atkins’ parlor. Before a, 


————— 
the expression of sentiinent;—and not the 
idle and frivolous chit-chat, nor the often- 
times mischievous and envenomed gossip, 
that is sometimes so miscalled. After the 
tea-things were removed, and the ladies had 
settled themselves to their several employ- 
ments, Mr. Chauncey, at the request of 
Mrs. Atkins, read aloud the best of Mrs. 
Opie’s tales, namely, ‘ White Lies.” Mr. 
| Chauneey’s voice was rich and mellow, his 





|intonations and emphasis perfect; so that 


whatever he read produced the full effect 
the author intended. His present little au- 
iditory paid him the compliment of the most 
|profound silence, till he finished the tale, 
and closed the voiume. 

“ That is a fauess story,” said Mr. At- 
‘kins. “Do you notthink so?’ All, except 
| Miss Eustace, expressed their approbation 

of it warm terizs. She remained silent. 

“What says my little Abby to it?” said 
|Mr. Atkins ‘Do you dissent from the 

common opinion ?”” 

‘“T think it high interesting and instruc- 
tive,” Miss Eustace replied, ‘‘ but not fault- 
jless.” 
| - “ Pray point out the faults,” said Mr, At- 
|kins. “ Let us have the benefit of your 





| critige upon it.” 

Miss Eustace blushed, and begged to be 
‘excused. She wag sorry she had expressed 
lany feeling of disapprobation. But Mr. 
| Atkins, persisted that she should point out 
‘the deefcts she discovered, in whieh he 
| was joined by the restof the cirele. Blush- 
‘ing still more deeply, Miss Eustace said— 
“ Clara could not have felt true friendship 
| for Eleanor, or she would not have manifes- 
|ted such indelicate joy, when the latter was 
\proved so base.” 
| “Clara’s own explanation, that she hada 
_ dearer friend, at whose escape she rejoiced, 
| was a sufficient apology.” 

This opinion, though differently express- 
!edd, was uttered by every one at the same 
/moment, Mr. Chauncey excepted. 

| “That, as I think, is another defect,” said 
| Miss Eustace. “ Was there no indelicacy 
/in her permitting that dearer. friend to see 
that she loved him, and caleulated on the 
| offer of his hand, while he yet had made ng 
| declaration of attachment to her 7? 

| “ Her amiable sincerity would atone for 
i that fault, if it could be called a fault,” said 
| Mr. Atkins. 

‘“‘Hardly, I think,” said Miss Eustace.— 


| ‘I always was sorry the passage was writ: 


ten, especially as it was written by a wo- 
/man, and have ever been inclined to jump 
|it when reading the tale, L[like not that 
|female delicacy should by sacrificed, even 
|at the shrine of sincerity. But Mrs. Opie 
‘not unfrequently sins against the more re- 
fined and retiring deli fh 2 

‘fined ana retiring delicacy of her sex. 

‘In what other instance do you think she 
|has done it, Miss Eustace ?’ asked M1. 
| Chauneey. 





“Q,in many,” Miss Eustace replied.— 
“ Any one who understands the true female 
‘character, and who will read her works 
|carefully, will easily detect them.” 

“O, name them-—-name them, Abby,” 
| said Mr. Atkins. 


| kins. 
| “There is one in‘ Madaline’ that now 
oceurs to me,” said Miss Eustace, “that 
struck meas grossly indelicate; and, indeed, 
not true.to nature. Madaline says of her- 
self, ‘ that she sang /owder than usual one 
‘evening when she suppose that Mr. Falec- 


“Yes name sqme other,” srid Mrs. At- 
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ner was listening behind the hedge, that he 
might hear her.’” : 

“* Was that false to nature, as well as in- 
delicate, Abby ?” asked Mr. Atkins. i 

Coloring more highly than ever, while 
her silken lashes fell over her eyes, as if to 
conceal their deep expression, she replied— 

“T should have supposed that the idea of 
the proximity of one so dear to her, under 
such circumstances, would have rendered it 
impossible for her to sing as loud as usual, 
if indeed she could sing at all.” 

Mr. Atkins, who was seated by her, whis- 
pered in her ear-—“ What happy’ fellow 
taught you so much of the effect ef the ten- 
der passion, Abby ?” 

This question covered her whole face and 
neck’ with a glow of carmine; -but in a low, 
and somewhat tremulous tone, she said— 

“ May not instinct teach a woman how 
she should probably be affected under such 
circumstances ?” 

“ Possibly,” said Mr Atkins—“ but for all 
that, I do suspect you mgt grievously.” 

Allthe kittle party continued to converse 
in the most animated manner, Miss Eustace 
excepted. She was makioga feather screen 
for Mrs. Atkins, and she now applied her- 
self to her work with the most persevering 
diligence, and in perfect silence. 

“Do let us hear the sound of your voice 
again, Abby,” said Mr. Atkins, in an under 
tone. “You have now maiotaised the 
most profound silence for more than an hour. 
Pray speak once again.” 

“I will,” said Miss Eustace, “ for I am 
just going to ask Augugta if my screen will 


“T can tell you that it will,” said Mr. At- 
kins, “it is very handsomely made.” 

But Miss Leigh differed from him in opin- 
ion. “{tis net so pretty as it might be 
Abby,” said she. “The different colore 
feathers are not so arranged as to produce 
the best effect.” 

“ Are they not?” said Miss Eustace. “I 
have been trying to make itas pretty as pos- 
sible. .But you are correct, Augusta,” add- 
ed she, after holding the screen in different 
points of view ; “it is really a‘ gaudy louk- 
ing thing. I will give it to some child who 
needs, a fan, and will be delighted with its 
gay colors, and make another for my friend.” 

“Ono, Abby,” said Mrs. Atkins, “ you 
shall not take that trouble. This is reallya 
handsome screen.” 

“So I thought,” said Miss Eustace, “ un- 
til Augusta helped to open my eyes to its 
glaring defects. No, no—I will make anoth- 
er for you. Should you carry this, it might 
be thought that a Sachem had robbed some 
fair one of his tribe, and laid the spoils at 
your feet. I should take no pleasure in giv- 
ing you anything so ill-looking—-in such bad 
taste.” - 

“Just as you please, dear,” said Mr. At- 
kins, “though I am sorry that you should 
give gourecll’ so much troubie.” 

“J shall not esteem it a trouble,” said 
Miss Eustace, as she resumed her seat, and 
at the same time her taciturnity. 

Miss Leigh was peculiarly happy this 
evening. Mr. Chauncey did not, it is true, 
converse with her any more than usual, nor 
say anything to her thathe might not have 
said to another; but there was something 
in his manner, in the tone of his voice, and 
in the expression of his eyes, when he ad- 
dressed her, that betrayed his admiration, 
his growing preference. Mrs. Atkins ob- 
served it with much pleasure, She truly 





loved Miss Eustace, and would not have 
been dissatisfied, had she become the ob- 
ject of Mr. Chauncey’s choice ; yether cou- 
sin Augusta was the one she had in her 
own mind selected for his wife. But Mr. 
Atkins saw it with something like regret.— 
Though he really thought that Miss Leigh 
was, as he had said to Mr. Chauncey, a fine, 
a noble minded girl, yet she was not his fa- 
vorite of the two young ladies. He loved 
Mr. Chauncey with a warm attachment; 
and Miss Eustace, according to his opinion, 
was the very person tosecure his happiness. 

After Mr. Chauncey took leave, Mr. At- 
kins and Miss Eustace chanced to be left 
alone for a short time, when the former ab- 
rubtly said— 

You really vex me, Abby.” 

“Vex you! how? I am very sorry,” said 
Miss Eustace. 

“ Why, here is my friend Horace, who is 
decidedly the finest fellow I ever knew, 
whom you are permitting Augusta to carry 
off, withoat one effort to contest the prize !” 

“ Effort "Qir. Atkins ?? said Miss Eus- 
tace. ‘‘ Would you have me make an effort 
to attract his attention ?” 

**No—not exactly make an effort; but I 
would have you do yourself justige—would 
have you let him see a little what you are. 
Why cannot you talk as much when he is 
here, as you do at other times ?” 

“You are now laughing at me!” said 
Miss Eustace. “I have been quite asham- 
ed of myself, ever since I was drawn on to 
say so much about Mrs. Opie’s works.” - 

“The only time you have spoken this 
evening!” said Mr. Atkins. “Truly you 
have great cause to be ashamed of our lo- 
quacity! Why, Augusta said more words 
to him in half an hour to-night, than he has 
heard you utter since you have been here!” 

* It may be so,” said Miss Eustace ; “ but 
you may depend on it, Mr. Atkins, that I 
will never -—~ a word when I should oth- 
erwise be silent, nor say anything different 
from what I should othe: wise say, to secure 
the attention, or meet the approbation of 
any gentleman in the world !” 

“You are incorrigible!” said Mr. Atkins. 
“And another thing-—either you dislike 
Horace, or are attached to some other man. 
I suspect the latter. I have watched youa 
little this evening, and noticed a shade of 
sadness—of melancholy, on your brow, that 
I never saw there before. Ido not wish, 
my dear Abby, from idle curiosity, to pry 
into the secrets of your heart,—but tell me 
—is not my suspicion correct ?” 

“Tdo most truly assure you it is not,” 
Miss Eustace had just time to reply, ere 
Miss Leigh re-entered the parlor, and the 
former immediately left the room. 

“O, how thankfull am,” thought she, as 
she shut herself in her own ehamber— 
“how thankful I am that he framed his 
question as he did! otherwise what could I 
have done? Dislike Horace Chauncey! 
Love some other man! O, would the former 
were true! Would I had passed through 
the same Lethe in whick he seems to have 
been plunged! But no matter—I will soon 
go home and then strive to grow forgetful my- 
self; for never will [try to refresh his mem- 
ory! Sad! said Mr. Atkins? I will not 
beso ifI can help it!’ Humming acheerful 
air, which, however, lost something of its 
sprightiiness, though none of its melody, as 
she warbled it, she returned tothe parlor. 

As day succeeded day, the visits of Mr. 
Chauncey became more frequent, and the 





interest Miss Leigh inspired mose obvious. 
The seat next her he always, if possible, se- 
cured ; if that was occupied, the back of her 
chair frequently afforded hima support. He 
intéresied himself in all her pursuits—look- 
ed over the book she was ‘reading—exam- 
ined and admired her work,—-and never 
seemed completely liappy unless near her, 
and having some object of mutual interest. 


Meantime, despite Miss Eustace’s resolu- 
tion, she was frequently sad; and notwith- 
standing her efforts ,at concealment, whicte 
led her to appear unnaturally gay, Mr. At- 
kins sav it. observing her closely, 
but silently a. suggesting to Mrs. 
Atkins that was coming over 
her friend. But hi iticed that the mo- 
ment after the frolic or the joke was passed, 
a seriousuess rested wpon her features, as 
unnatural to them as frivolity was to her 
manners. When Chauncey was pre- 
sent, she —s appeared not much differ- 
ent from formerly, except that her cheek 
was less frequently dimpled with a smile, 
her eyes were more intently fixed on her 
work, and her silence, if possible, was more 
profound than ever. Sometimes, when a 

ang of peculiar bitterness shot through 

er heart, she would resolve on closing her 
visit immediately ; but when she had hint- 
ed intention to Mrs. Atkins, that lady seem- 
ed so much hurt, and so strenuously oppos- 
ed such a measure, that she abandoned the 
idea. Yet how could she stay three months 
longer,—which was the term originally fix- 
ed for her visit,—witnessing that which she 
witnessed—that which was constantly en- 
hancing her disquietude ? Often in the re- 
tirement of her chamber, she would take 
herself severely to task. “ How foolish— 
how worse than foolish Ihave been, thus 
pe after year to let one idea engross my 

eart, without ever looking forward, for a 
moment, to a result like this! Common 
sense, common prudence, common discre- 
tion would have taught me better! Yet I 
consulted neither; but permitted my fool- 
ish imagination to indulge itself at the ex- 
— of my peace. Childish infatuation ! 

ut I will thus indulge myself no longer. 
This attachment shall be rooted out! He 
and Augusta will make a noble couple. I 
see it—much as my heart rebels against it. 
They willloveand be happy! Whatif she 
will not study his ev@y wish, asI could not 
help doing, and lose her very being in his! 
he will love her ; and the observation of her 
shining qualities, will leave him no time to 
regret the absence of trifling aid mifor at- 
tentions or virtues. I must, I will forget 
this dream of years, which else will involve 
me in misery, if notin guilt. ‘Too much al- 
ready has my heart been divided between 
heaven and earth! and richly do I deserve 
this suffering, for permitting a creature, how- 
ever exalted in virtue—and O, how exalted 
he is! how far above.all others that I have 
seen! yet how wicked I have been to per- 
mit him to engross so much of that love, 
which before His sacred altar, I promised 
should be first of all for my God! Father,” 
she cried, while she raised her tearful eyes 
to heaven, ‘draw my affections to thyself, 
though my heartstrings should be severed !”” 

Both Miss Leigh and Miss Eustace were 
much attached to Mrs. Atkins, and were 
frequently employed in making some fancy 
article—some elegant trifle, to leave behind 
them as tokens of their regard. Miss EKu- 
stace had finished a screen, which could not 
but satisfy the most delicate taste, and was 
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how engaged in embroidering a white satin | 
reticule for her friend; while Mis Leigh 

was making a pyramid of various kinds of) 
shells, as an ornament for the mantel-piece. | 
This last was quite an arduous undertaking, 

as many of the shells were exceedingly 

small, and required great skill and taste so 

to arrange them, as at once to match them, 
with precision, and display their beauty to 
the greatest advantage. 

Allthe little circle atMr. Atkins’ watched 

the progress of this pyramid with interest, 
and with admiration ofits beauty, and the, 
taste of the fair architect. Mr. Chauncy 
was alinost a daily witness of its increasing 
height, and certainly not behind any one 
in the praise he bestowed on it. He would 
sit for an hour together, aSsorting the shells, 
and admiring the delicate fingers that fitted | 
them in their places so neatly; above all, 
admiring the power that enabled the archi- 
tect tocarry ona work that seemed to re- 
quire so much care and ingenuity, while her 
mind seemed quite free to engage in any 
subject of conversation, however foreign to 
her emply ment. 
’ One morning as Miss Leigh was seated 
in the recess which was devoted to her use 
while erecting her pyramid, Miss Eustace 
came as she frequently did, to overlook her. 
fora few minutes. Shelooked ominsilericc. 
for some time, and then said— 

‘It is the most beautiful thing, Augusta, 
thatlever saw. But is it quite perpendic- 
ular? 

‘Perfectly so,’ said Miss Leigh. 

‘Perhaps it is the position from which I 
now view it, that makes it seem to leana 
little toward your right hand,” said Miss 
Eustace. 

‘It undoubtedly is,’ said Miss Leigh; 
‘for it is precisely perpendicular.’ 

‘Tt is really the most beautiful thing I ev- | 
er saw,’ repeated Miss Eustace: and soon 
after took a seat on the other side of the 
room. | 

She had been but a short time settled to 
her work, when Mr. Chauncey made his ap- 
pearance; and just passing the compliments 
of the morning, he drew a chair towards 
Miss Leigh’s table, and seated himself be-. 
side her. 

‘ What are you doing, Miss Leigh ? said 
he, in a tone of surprise, as soon as he had 
had time to observe that instead of adding 
shells to the fabric, she was deliberately re- 
moving them: ‘Have you made any mis- 
take? 

* Abby has been finding fault with my! 
work,’ she replied. Her words seemed to 
almost choke her, and her eyes sparkled 
with unusual fire, while a very bright spot 
burned on her cheek. 

‘Fault! what fault?’ asked Mr. Chauncey. 

In an instant Miss Eustace was beside 
the table, and catching the hand that was 
aboutto remove another shell, she cried— 

‘Dear Augusta, what do you mean! you 
must not remove another shell from this 
beautiful fabric!” 

Witb a motion not perfectly gentle, Miss 
Leigh withdrew her hand from Miss Eu-. 
stace’s grasp, and in silence proceeded to re- | 
move the shell. 

‘Do persuade her, Mr. Chauncey,’ said 
Miss Eustace, with eagerness, ‘Do per- | 
suade her to let alone this work of destruc- ; 
tion. Lonly asked her if it was quite per-’ 
pendicular; and no doubt it was my point of | 
observation that made it appear otherwise. | 
Dear Augusta,’ she added, throwing her | 
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| ing my petuiency—my ill-humor. 


| versation, as 


arms around her friend’s neck, ‘do desist 
from your present purpose. 1 wish I had 
kept my foolish tongue quiet. You know 
not how sorry [am that I made the remark !’ 

But Miss Leigh would not yield. Re- 
leasing herself from Miss Eustace’s arms, 
she returned to her work of demolition, while 
she said— 

‘Ishall take it to pieces, Miss Eustace. 


| Ilike not that any thing should go from be- 


neath my hand that is not perfect !” 

‘That is aright principle,’ thought Mr. 
Chauncey, ‘and is an excuse for > He 
stopped short, for he found himself in dan- 
ger of having his judgment warped by “the 
emotions of his heart. Fixing his eyes on 
the pyramid, he fell into a train of musing. 

‘It is quite perpendicular, is it not, Mr. 
Chauncey ? said Miss Eustace, supposing 
his mind engrossed by the object he seemed 
| so intently viewing. ‘Is it not quite perpen- 
| dicular ?” she repeated. 

‘It is not,’ said Mr. Chauncey, roused by 
her reiterated question to examine the pyr- 
amid with a critical eye—‘itis not; though 








| I did not notice its declination, till led to 


look for it. The defect, however, is so 
slight, that few persons probably would no- 
tice it.’ ' 

‘You will not take it to pieces, Augusta ? 
said Miss Eustace, in an“entreating tone. 

Miss Leigh removed het work to a grea- 
ter distance from her, and turning it slowly 
around, examined it carefully. 

‘Yes, I must take it down, Abby—at 
least thus far, said she, placing het finger 
onthe pyramid. ‘The defect isnotsoslight 
as Mr. Chauncey says. Every one will ob- 
serve it. I should have done so myself as 
soon as I had completed it. Iam very glad 
you noticed it so seasonably, notwyithstand- 
i Will you 
forgive me Abby ? she added, as she look- 
ed up with an expression of regret on her 
features, wl.ile she he!d up herlips for a kiss. 

‘I have nothing to forgive,’ said Miss Eu- 
stace, as she placed her lips on those of her 
friend with the warm kiss of affection. 

Mr. Chauncey drew a long breath, as if 
rélieved from an oppressive burden. 


pleasant as usual. Miss Leigh seemed too 
intent on taking her work to pieces, to con- 
verse with her usual vivacity. Nor did her 
| countenance wear exactly its most agreea- 
| ble expressién. In a few minutes after the 
| mutual kiss had beea given, a look of unea- 
siness—of discontent, settled on her fea- 
tures,—and a. certain something lurked 
about her eye and brow, which, to say the 
least, was not attractive. 





rendered her far less beautiful than usual. 
All this might have arisen from the unpleas- 
aniness of the task of taking to pieces that 
which she had put together with so much 
care and pains. But be the eause what it 
‘might, Mr. Chayncey was paralyzed by the 
effect. He madh one or two efforts at cof- 
” found silence very embar- 
rassing. He tasted not that rich enjoyment 


There was some-! 
| thing, too, in the closing of her mouth, that 





jlength came in, and Mr. Chauncey hoped 
that relief was now at hand; but ins tead of 
this, the unpleasant explanation of Miss 
Leigh’s retrograde work must be made. 

‘What a pity it is? said Mrs. Atkins. 
‘Why did not some oné of us observe it 
sooner, to save you so much trouble, Au- 
| gusta ?’ 
Tothis Miss Leigh made no reply, but 
| with her mouth more firmly closed than ev- 
‘er, continued for a few minutes longer to 
junde her work. Increasing dissatisfaction, 
| however, was legibly written on her coun- 
| tenance, till at length, closing her hands ov- 
er the pyramid, she said, ‘ This is too irk- 
some! and at the same instant pressed her 
hands together and redaccd the fabric_ to a 
complete ruin. 

‘42, how could you do so ? cried Mrs. At- 
kios. ‘ 

‘I will make one fotyou, Susan, after 1 
| go home,’ said Miss Leigh. ‘I could not 
go on with this—all satisfaction in it was 
furever destroyed? 

If Miss Leigh ever appeared lovely and 
fascinating—if she ever appeared to be all 
‘that a woman should be, it was for the 
fortnight that succeeded the demolition-of 
the pyramid: and Horrace Chauncey at 
jlength surrendered himsclf to the force of 
her attractions. And yet his heart had not 
| the perfect consent of his judgment; or 
, rath«r, he feared thatif his judgment were 
| perfectly well-informed, its sentence would 
| be against him.” ‘And yet, what have I to 
| fear?’ thoughthe. ‘The strong attachment 
| of her friends speaks volumes in her praise; 
|, even did she need such testimony in her fa- 
jvor. nd do J not, myself, constantly wit- 
‘ness the vigor of her intellect—the correct= 
ness of her opinivoas—the delicacy of her 
_ feclisgs—the tenderness of her sympathies ? 
| What can I ask more? Where else can 
| find as much? He sighed deeply .as he 
-added—‘ Mrs, Atkins ‘spoke truth—I have 
‘become fastidious. I am expecting that 
Perfection on earth, which is to be found 
only in heaven. And am I so perfect 
| myself as to have a right to expect per 
| fection in a wife? Alas, how many de- 











Yet notwithstanding this speedy recon-| fects will you have to overlook in me, Au- 
ciliation, Mr. Chauncey’s visit was not ag || gusta, should you ever be mine!and mine 


| you must be! | can—I wilh hesitate no lon- 
jger! ‘his very evening you shall know 
|the wishes of my heart!) He immeditel 

| opened his writing-desk, filled a page with 
the avowal of his attachment, and closed by 
the offer of his hand. 

On entering his friend’s parlor in the ev- 
ening, Mr. Chauncey found the young la- 
dies engaged at chess; Mr. Atkins seated 
by them, watching the progress of the game, 
| while Mrs. Atkins was occupied with 4 
book in another part of the room. He was 
so often -with them, that he came in and 
went out almost like one of the family, so 
thata bow anda‘ good evening’ were all 
| that was necessary before he mingled in tke 
group, and became a participator m whatev- 
‘er was on hand. He now stationed himself 
behind Miss Leigh’s chair, and fastened his 
eyes on the chess-board. For some time, 








which he sonietimes had, while sitting in| 


however, he could not fix his mind on the 


| perfect silence beside the object of his ad- gam¢, so much were his thougts engrossed 


miration. But his efforts to converse were | by the important letter thdt seemed to burn 
unavailing, as Miss Leigh answered only , in his pocket. 

by monosyllables. He wished Miss Eustace | ‘ Our fair friends are so equally matched,’ 
would do something to break the spell ; but | said Mr. Atkins, ‘that there is much inter- 
she had resumed her seat and her work on | est in watching the centest.’ / 

the other side of the room, and was silent} ‘Have you frequently played since you 
}and unobtrusive as usual. Mrs. Atkins at) have been here ? inquired Mr, Chauncey, 
} . 











‘Very seldom,’ Miss Leigh replied. 

‘I thought so,’ said Mr. Chauncey, ‘or I 
must before this have found youthus engaged.’ 

‘ They piayed last evening,’ said Mr. Atkins, 
‘and had a warmly contested battle.’ 

* And who was conqueror ? asked Mr, Chaun- 


cey, 

*O, Augusta,’ said Miss Eustace, looking up, 
* but much against my will, assure you. Inev- 
er tried harder for a victory in my life.’ 

‘Then you bore your defeat admirably,’ said 
Mr. Atkins. ‘For my part, I thought you quite 
indifferent about it, you appeared so well satis- 
fied after you had yielded the contest.’ 

*O, yes,—a/ter I had yielded,’ said Miss Eu- 
stace. ‘The time of trial, you know, is when 
one fears that they shall be obliged to yield. Af- 
ter all, there is about as much satisfaction in be- 

“ ing beaten as in beaiing; for one can scarcely 
help sympathizing with an antagonist who has 
—_ bravely but unsuccessfully.’ ; 

‘Tam happy to learn that you so much enjoy 

_ being beaten,’ said Miss Leigh, smiling. 

‘You think ! shall soon have that enjoyment 
again?’ said Miss Eu..tace, ‘ and I shall, indeed, 
unless | pay more attention to the game.’ 


For a full hour from this time they made their 


moves in perfect silence—victery sometimes 
leaning on the one side, sometimes to the other. 
The two gentleman were as much interested as 
the fair antagonists ; but they had taken different 
sides. Mr. Atkins’ sympathies all being en- 
listed for Miss Eustace—Mr. Chauncey’s, of 
course, for Miss Leigh. Both, however, were 
ton gigmaniy too express their feelings by 
word orsign. But at length the game seemed 
drawing to a close, and again Miss Leigh’s fa- 
vor, When a skilful move on Miss Eustace’s 

rt, turned the whole face uf the battle. Miss 

igh, however, seemed not aware of it, so in- 
tent was she on the manceuvre she bad been per- 
forming. But Mr. Chauncey’sheart beat quick, 
as he saw all her danger: and when she placed 
her fingers on a piece, to have moved which 
would have decided her fate at once, his self- 
eommand forsook him, and uttermg an ¢mphat- 
ic ‘Ah!’ he turned suddenly from the table.— 
He could not endure to witness her defeat t 

Miss Leigh suspended her movement, but she 
was to agiek excited to see clearly, and afier a 
momentary panse, she made the fatal move.— 
The next instant she saw her error—it was too 
much—and at the moment when Mr. Chauneey 
resumed his post, with a flaming cheek and 
flashing eyes, she swept her arm across the ta- 
ble, exclaiming— 

‘I will never play anocher game of chess 
while I live” 

Miss Eustace looked up with an expression 
of anxicty on her features; Mr. Atkins with 
one of ne displeasure ; while the coun- 

“tenance of Mr. Chauncey spoke amazement 
and consternation. Miss Leigh instantly left 
the table, and walked toward the fire, followed 
by Mi:s Eustace. 

‘Who is the victor to-night, Abby ? inquired 
Mrs. Atkins, raising her eyes from her book. 

‘ Neither,’ said Miss Eustace, in a very soft 
and low tone; ‘ we did not finish the game.’ 

* You know better, Miss Enctace!’ said Miss 
Leigh; ‘you know you are yourself victorious, 
and I will never play another gamé of chess 
while I live!’ Her voice, though but slighily 
raised, had the tone of passionate excitement; 
ard her words were scarcely uttered, ere she 
burst into a paroxism of tears. Miss Eustace 
again looked up with an expression of distress 
stood suspended a moment asif in doubt what 
to do, and then silently left the room. 

‘Are you petrefied ? said Mr. Atkins, as he 
turned round, and observed Mr. Chaupcey, 
standing immoveahJe beside the chess-table, his 
eyes rivited upon it. 

The question of Mr. Atkins roused him, and 
drawing ont his watch, he said, while his voice 

ctrayed much emotion— 

‘Itis later than 1 thought—I must hid you 
good night !’ . 

*O, not yet Horace,’ said Mr. Atkins. , That 
unlucky game of chess has engrossed the whole 
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evening. Come, sit down. Susan will throw 
aside her book—Augusta will get over her de- 
feat—and we will have some rational conversa- 
tion. 

* You will excuse me tuis evening,’ said Mr. 
Chauncey, and uttering a hasty ‘ good night,’ 
he left the room. 

He was scarcely conscions of anything until 
he found himself in his own chamber at his 
boarding house. Stirring the decayed embers 
that lay on the hearth to make them burn more 
brighily, he snatched the lately written letter 
from his pocket, and laid it upon them. He 
watched it as itconsumed, until the last particle 
was reduced to ashes, and then, drawing a long 
breath, he uttered an emphatic—t Thank hea- 
ven! 

An hour afterwards he rang the bell fora ser- 
vant, gave some dircctions, and at five the next 
morning, while the stars were yet bright in the 
heavens, he took a seat in the mail-coach, that 
whirled him rapidly away from the scene of his 
danger. 

‘What has become of Mr. Chauncey?’ in- 
pees Mrs. Atkins, the second evening after the 

ecisive game of chess had heen played—‘ He is 

— from us much longer than usual, I think.’ 

iss Leigh looked up witha face of anxious 
inquiry, as Mr. Atkins replied— 

‘Indeed I don’t know what has become of him. 
I have. not hada sight of him since Tuesday 
evening. Perhaps,’ he added, laughing, ‘per- 
haps he died of the fright you that night gave 
him, Augusta !’ 

Coloring the deepest crimson, while the tears 
core themselves to her eyes, Miss Leigh re- 
plied— 

‘ At least my hasty temper will frighten all 
your friends from your house Mr. Atkins, should 
its effecis not prove any more fatal. O, could 
my friends know how much my ungovernable 
passions cost me, they would pity as much as 
they dlame me "’ . 

‘O, do not talk ofit, dear Augusta,’ said Miss 
Eustace, taking her hand.- ‘Forget it all, as! 
we do—or remember it only tostrive afier more | 
self-command for the future. You remember 
how much we admired the sentiment we read 
yesterday— - 

~Qui sait se p der, peut ler au monde.’? 

*O,yes—but all my efforts at self-possession | 
are useless,” said Miss Leigh, almost sobbing— | 
‘Ican never remember till it is too late; and 
then mortification and self-upbraiding are my 
just reward. Iwould give the world, Abby,” 
she added, as she paried the hair from her 
friend’s placid brow—‘1 would give the world, 
had I your equanimity of temper !’ 

‘Well, let us talk no more of it,’ said Mr. At- 
kins. ‘ ‘To-morrow I will look after the truant, 
and learn the cause of his absence.’ 

He had scarcely done speaking, when a ser- | 
vant brought in the letters and | ese which | 
had just arrived by the mail. Looking them | 
over, Mr. Atkins caught up one, exclaiming— 

‘This is curious!—-this must be Horace’s 
hand-writing, and the post-mark is Boston!’ 

‘Pray open it,’ cried Mrs. Atkins,—‘ What 
does he mg | i , 

‘Why, he says,’ answered Mr. Atkins, after | 
rapidly running the letter over—‘ he says that | 
he writes to bid us a guod-bye,’ that he could | 
not come to utter in his own person.’ 

‘Good-bye !” cried Mrs. Atkins— pray when | 
did he leave town Y 

‘ At five the next morning afier he left us,’ 
said Mr. Atkins. 

‘ And how long is he tobe absent ? Mrs. At- 
kins inquired. 

‘Uncertain,’ answered her husband. ‘ The 
length of his absence will depend on circum- 
stances. Perhaps we shall not see him again 
these three months.’ 

‘This is very singular! remarked Mrs. At- 
kins, ‘ Does he say what called him away in 
such haste, to be gone for so long a period Y 

‘Nota word, The letter seems to have been 
written in great haste. I have never seensuch 
a scroll come from beneath Horac’s hand. He 





cementite — ey 

Mr. Atkins then proceeded to open other let- 
ters and nothing further wassaid of Mr. Chaun- 
cey, or his abrupt departure. Yet a glance at 
the faces of the trioof ladies would have proved 
thatthe subject was not dismissed from their 
thoughts. Mrs. Atkins with half-closed eyes, 
sat looking at the fire, with an air of abstraction 
which showed that she was endeavoring to un- 
raveltheenigma. Miss Leigh’s features wore 
an expiession of blank disappointment; and af- 
ter an ansuccessful attempt to conceal or contro} 
her feelings, she reii:ed to her chamber. The 
heightened color in Miss Eustace’s cheek was 
the only thing about her face that bespoke emo- 
tion ; but an eye, fixed intently on the fril) that 
feli over ber bosom, would have seen with 
what force and tt her heart was beating. 

‘Gone!’ said Miss Leigh, as she closed the 
door of her chamber; ‘ Gone -for three months! 
From me—forever! The die is cast!’ She w 
in the bitterness of disappointment and most 
cation. She had for many days been hourly 
expec ing the offer of his hand—the hand she 
most strongly wished to possess. She had felt 
confident of his attachment—she had told her 
cousin of her expectations. She had read his 
affection, his admiration, in his eyes, in the tone 
of his voice. Hadsbe been deceived! Had he 
tried to deceive her ? O, no—Horace Chauncey 
was above deceit. He had loved her !—but like 
a fool—or rather, tikea fury, she had forced him 
from her! It must have been so—that game of 
chess had sealed her fate! Such was the train 
of thought that accompanied her tumultuons and 
compunctious feelings. Her peace, her happi- 
ness, her self-respect were gone; and the most 
bitter dropin her cup of sorrow, was the fulk 
consciousness that she had brought on her own 
misery—that she deserved her wretchedness ! 

From this period, all eujoyment ofher visit to 
Mrs. Atkins was atan end. She dragged out 
a week or two, every solitary moment of which 
was spent in bitter seif-upbraiding, and then took 
an abrupt departure for home. Miss Eustace 
would have accompanied her, but to this Mrs. 
Atkins would not listen foramoment. ‘No, no, 
Abby,’ said she; ‘it mast not be! I cannot part 
with you both at once; and one day must not be 
taken from the time that your mother allotted 
for your visit, unless by providential appomat- 
ment. 

‘Whom suppose you I| saw alighting from 
the stage-coach just now?’ said Mr, Atkins with 
much animation, as he came in to tea one ev- 
=“. a fortnight after Miss Liegh’s departare. 

‘Horace Chauncey,’ said Mrs. Atkins. 

‘Horace Chauncey!’ repeated Mr. Atkins— 
‘How came you to think of him ?” 

‘ Because there is no one likely to arrive here, 
whom I should be so glad to see,’ Mrs. Atkins 
replied. 

‘Well, you are correct in your conjecture,’* 
said Mr. Atkins. ‘It was Horace, and he has 








in the course of theevening. But you need not 
look so much moved, Abby; for I daresay noth- 
ing wi]l happen to drive him away to-night.’ 

‘There is nothing pleasant in the recolteetion 
of the last time I saw him,’ said Miss Eustace. 
She blushed as she was speaking atthe disin- 
genuousness which led her to permit Mr. Atkins 
to ascribe her emotion to a wrong cause. She 
felt as if 

‘L’art le plus innocent, tient de la perfidie.’ 

But it was not art—it was nature. The love in 
a woman’s heart likes not to be looked upon, at 
least not until it may with propriety be express- 
ed. Itis a little treasure which she feels to be 
all her own—a treasure she has aright to con- 
cealfrom alleyes. Timidity, delicacy, natural 
female reserve, are the causes of this conceal- 
ment, rather than want of ingenuousness. In 
the most perfeet solitude she would blush to 
clothe in sound the words ‘I love,’ though she 
might constantly be conscious of the faet—con- 
stantly have her eye fixed on the image of the 
beloved object engraved on her heart. The 
-yoman who can, to a third person, speak freely 
of her love, loves not as woman is capable of loy- 








must have been in great haste.’ 
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promised to look in upon us for a few minutes _ 
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As expected, Mr. Chauncey came in before 
the evening was far advanced, and though on 
his first appearance, his manner was not quite 
as calm and collected as usual, his embarrass- 
ment.soon wore away, and his visit, instead of 
being one of a few minutes, was lengthened to 
a couple of hours. 

* You need no new invitation to favor us with 
frequent visits, Mr. Chauncey,’ said Mr. At- 
kins, as he was taking leave; ‘those you form- 
erly zeceived were for life.’ , 

No withstanding the kindness and delicacy 
ofthis remark, Mr. Chauncey for awhile was 
less frequently to be seen at his friend’s than 
formerly. He was not a pining lover; but he 
had received a shock from which*he could not 
at once recover. His heart was nota heart that 
could long continue to love, after. the beloved 
object had ceased to command his respect. To 
marry Miss Leigh, to look to her to make his 
home the abode of peace, serenity, and joy, was 
impossible; and after this full conviction of his 
judgment, to spend his time in sighing for her 
ra would be puerile. Yet apart from every 
selfish consideration, he did mourn, that a wo- 
man possessing such qualities as she possessed, 
and who might be all that the heart or the judg- 
ment could require, should be spoiled by the 
indulgence of one baneful passion. 

Even at the time when he yielded himself 
most completely to Miss Leigh’s attractions, the 
contrast between her temper and that of Miss 
Eustace would force itself upon him. At the 
moment of the destruction of the preaeata, the 
feather screen eame fully before his memory; 
and the different expressions of the two young 
ladies’ faces when Mr. Atkins ventured to pro- 
pose some improvement in the mode of wearing 
their riding-caps, were vividly painted to his 
imagination. He strove, however, to persuade 
himself, that it was unreasonable to expect in 
one person a combination of all the excellent 
and the lovely qualities that are divided among 
the sex; and he endeavored to believe, that that 
eandor which was so ready to acknowledge a 
fauit, was even more desirable than uniform 
sweetness of temper. But the veil had been 
rudely torn from him eyes; his sophistry had 
all been overthrown—aund after one struggle, he 
was himself again—1estored to the-full eonvic- 
tion, that one great defect will spoil a character. 


It was not long, however, before Mr. Chaun- 
eey’s visits at his friend’s house were as frequent 
as ever, though the character of his enjoyment 
was changed. He was no longer engrossed by 
one exciting object, and there was a new quiet- 
ness breathing about his friend’s fire-side, that 
fendered their rich, moral and _ intellectual 

leasures truly delightful.” Formerly his visits 

d had all the excitement of pleasure ; on re- 
turning home he had needed repose. now they 
had the soothing effect of happiness, and if he 
went weary, he returned home refreshed. 

During several of his earlier visits, Miss Eu- 
stace was as silentas she had formerly been; 
but gradually her friends were drawing her out 
by addressing themselves to her, or asking her 
opinion; and Mr. Chauncey himself was be- 
coming interested ineliciting her remarks. She 
did not awaken his admiration, like Miss Leigh; 
but he soon became sensible, that if what she 
said was less shining, it was generally better 
digested; and if she had less wit herself, she 
more heartily enjoyed the wit of others. If he 
did not leave her society dazzled by her brillian- 
cy, he found that what she said called forth 
thought and reflection ; and if her observations 
had less force and fire than her friend’s, they 
would betier bear examination. Her lusire 
was mild, not overpowering ; and her influence 
upon the heart and mind, like the dews of a 
summer’s evening descending on the flowers— 
noiseless, gentle, insensible—-but invigorating 
and refreshing. 

That dreamy recollection, too—that strange 
association of certain expressions of her coun- 
tenance with some bygone pleasure, which he 


had experienced on their first acquaintance, but |} 


which had been lost sight of while he was en- 
* grossed by Miss Leigh, was turning with in- 





creased force upon him, and awakened a pecu- 
liarinterest. lt wassomething undefinable, un- 
tangible ; but still something that gave a throb 
to the heart whenever it crossed him. Yet so 
quiet was Miss Eustace’s influence ; so differ- 
ent the feelings she awakened from those excit- 
ed by Miss Leigh, that his heart was a captive 
while he yet suspected not his loss of freedom. 

One evening on entering his friend’s parlor, 
he found Miss Eustace alone, Mr. and Mrs. 
Atkins having gone out for an hour. She was 
standing at a window, partially screened from 
view by the heavy folds of the window-curiain. 
She took no notice of his entrance, supposing it 
one of the family who came in; but he imme- 
diately joined her, remarking— 

‘You seem lost in thought, Miss Eustace. 
Will you permit me to participate in your re- 
flections ? 

‘I was looking forth on the beauties of the 
evening,’ said Miss Eustace. 

It was a glorious night. The moon, clearas 
a pearl, was riding high in the heavens, and 
looking down on the earth, w hich seemed hush- 
ed to perfect peace—and every star that could 
make itself visible in the presence of the queen 
of night, was sparkling like a diamond. 

‘Itis indeed anight to awaken the admira- 
tion, and inspire poetry,’ said Mr. Chauncey. 
* Has not the muse visited you?’ 

‘I believe not, said Miss Eustace. ‘ The in- 
fluence of such anight on my heart is like that 
of music; I think it is feeling, not thought, that 
it inspires. O,could one communicate feelings 
without the intervention of words—could they 
throw them on paper without the mechanical 
drudgery of expressing them, what a volume 
would there be io read!’ She raised her face 
towards him while speaking, beaming with the 
inspiration of the soul. 

‘Who is it! what is it! that you are perpetu- 
ally bringing athwart my imagination—my me- 
mory !’ said Mr. Chauncy, abruptly. ‘Iseem 
to have had a pre-existence, in which you were 
known to me!’ 

“Miss Eustace made noreply. The sudden- 
ness of the question made her heart beat tumul- 
tuously—painfully; and the intensity of her 
feeling produced a sensation -of faintness ; but 
she supported herself against the window-frame, 
and her agitation was unnoticed, 

‘IT have it—that must be it!’ exclaimed Mr. 
Chauncey, after a moment's abstraction—‘ Gen. 
Gardner!—Years ago, when quite a boy, I spent 
a week at his house. He had a lovely little 
daughter—her name, too, was Abby—I have 
neither seen nor heard from her since; but she 
strongly resembled you! The same lovely ex- 
pression animated hér features! Am I not 
right ? 

Scarcely able to command voice enough to 
speak, Miss Eustace replied— I believe Gen. 
Gardner never had a daughter.’ 

‘O, you must be mistaken!’ said Mr. Chaun- 
cey. ‘ It hasall come as fresh tomy memory 
as the events of yesterday. My father went a 
long journey, took me with him as far as the 
General’s, and left me until his return. I was 
with his lovely little daughter, daily, fora week; 
and remember asking her befure I came away, 
if she would notbe my wife when she became a 
woman ! 

‘ Most true !’ thought Miss Eustaee, trembling 
from head to foot, ‘and you followed the ques- 
tion by a kiss.’ 

‘ Youare acquainted with the General’s fam- 
ily,’ continued Mr. Chauncey, ‘and yet you say 
he never hada daughter! But you must be 
mistaken! He certainly had one then, if he 
has one no longer !’ 

‘I cannot be mistaken, sir,’ said Miss Eu- 
stace, in tones that were scarcely audible, ‘ as I 


have passed much of my time there from infan-" 
, 


‘Then it was yourself, cried Mr. Chauncey, 
‘your own self that I saw there! Am I not right? 
Do you not remember it Y 

‘I do,’ Miss Eustace had just voice edough to 
utter. 


‘Anddid you remember me when we first 


met here ?’ inquired Mr. Chauncey, with eager- 
ness, 

‘I did,’ said Miss Eustace. 

‘And why,’ he cried, ‘why did you never 
speak of ourtormer acquaintance 4 by could 
you not kindly recall my early enjoyment of 
your suciety ? 

Miss Eustace could make no answer. She 
felt as if about to betray her heart’s most hidden 
“secret; as if Mr. Chauncey would read her 
wholesoul, should she attempt to utte: another 
syllable. Her trembling limbs could no longer 
support her, and with an unsteady motion she 
crossed the room and seated herself on the sofa. 

The attachment of Miss Eustace to Mr. 
Chauncey was rather an énslincl than a passion. 
She was but eight years old when she met him 
atGen. Gardner’s, aud she had never seen him 
since, until they met at Mr. Atkins’; yet the lit- 
tle attentions he then paid her, which were the 
very first she had received from one of the oth- 
er sex, and which had a peculiar delicacy for 
the attentions ofa youth of sixteen, made an in- 
delible impression on her feelings. Thestrange 
question he asked her was ever awake in her 
heart—the kiss he imprinted ever warm cn her 
cheek ! She would have felt it profanation to 
heve had it displaced by one from any other 
lips. But though she had never since seen, she 
had very frequently heard of him; and the 
sound of his name, a name she herself never 
uttered, was ever music to her ear;,and for the 
ten long years during which they bad been sep- 
arated, his image had filled her whole soul. For 
Abby Eustace to have loved another would 
have been impossible! Her love for Horace 
Chauncey was a part of her very being! 

Mr. Chauncey did not instantly follow Miss 
| Eustace to the sofa. He wished to look at his 
| heart—to still its emotions ere he went further. 
| But one look showed him that he loved her 
| wholly, entirely, undividedly; the sight of her 
| agitation encouraged his hope—and advancing 
, to the back of the sofa, and leaning over it, he 
‘said, in the softest tone— 

| ‘* Now that you ave a woman, may I repeat the 
;request of my boyhood ?—-Will you be my 
| wife Y : 

| Miss Eustace spcke not a word, but her eyes 
/met those of her lover; language on either side 
| Was unnecessary—both felt that they loved and 
‘were bel ,»wed—that they were one forever! 

| Something more than a year after this event- 
‘ful moment, Mr.and Mrs. Chauncey were spend- 
ing a social evening with their friends, in the 
| same pleasant parlor in which their hearts had 
| first been opened to each other. In the course 
of conversation, Mrs. Atkins made known the 
| fact, that her cousin, Miss Leigh, was on the 
‘verge of m trimony. 

‘TI pity her husband,’ said Mr. Chauncey. 

‘Pity him! exclaimed Mr. Atkins; ‘for 
| what? I dare say he considers himself one of 
‘the most fortunate fellows alive !’ 

‘Undoubtedly he does,’ said Mr. Chauncey ; 
‘but it willbe a miracle if he ever enjoys do- 
mestic happiness. 

‘Why? demanded Mr. Atkins. ‘Surely 
Augusta has many valuable and attractive war 
ities. 
| ‘I grant it,’ said Mr. Chauncey, ‘and ac- 
| knowledge that I once felt their force. But 
‘should a woman combine in her own character 
all the valuable qualities in the world, she could 
| not secure happiness to her husband, were they 
allied to a temper like hers.’ 
| ‘Is not that going too far, Horace ? asked 

Mr. Atkins—‘ Is it not laying too much stress on 
temper ?’ 
| ‘J think not,’ 


answered Mr. Chauncey. 
‘Early in life my mother often _ to me of 
the importance of good temper. Her remarks, 
which made a deep impression, led me to care- 
' ful observation—and I am convinced, that could 
we accurately learn the detailed history of any 
‘one, from the cradle of his infancy, to the grave 
‘in which he was laid at threescore years and ten, 
| we should find that lemper, his own, or that of 





others, had occasioned three-fourth of the un- 
happiness he hid endured. Neither poverty 
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nor toil, pain nor sickness, disappointment nor 
the loss of friends,—neither nor all of these tc- 
gether have caused so many hours of bitterness 
jn this sorrowing world, as ill-temper. It is the 
scorpion among the passions—its stings the deep- 
est, the most envenomed wounds that are inflict- 
ed on human happiness!’ 

‘I rather think you are right, Horace,’ said 
Mr. Atkins, after sitting for a.few minutes in 
silent abstraction—‘‘I rather think you are 
right; and if so,’ he playfully added, ‘I really 
sympathize with youon account of Abby’s un- 
happy temper !” 


‘Abby’s unhappy temper! repeated Mr. || 


Chauncey, while his eyes beamed with unuiter- 
able complacency and ioveas they rested upon 
her. ‘Look at ber Charles. Picture to your- 
self that face inflamed and distorted by passion ! 
Imagine your own wife so disfigured! Is not 
the pic:ure horrible? Who ever imagined a 
woman as she should be, without invesiing her 
with meekness, gentleness, patience, forbear- 
ance, as the genuine characteristics of ber sex ? 
When destitnte of these, she denies her nature— 
counteracis the very design of her creation!’ 

‘But you will grant,’ said Mr. Atkins, ‘that 
rome women are born with much stronger pas- 
sions than others: will you make no allowance 
for these ?’ 

‘Not the least,’ said Mr. Chauncey. ‘I have 
no belief in ungovernable passions. I would as 
soon excuse a thief for his stealing, or a drunk- 
ard for his intemperance, as a sensible woman 
for indulging a bad temper, on the score of nat- 
ura] infirmity. At the point of danger, a double 
guard must be placed. Every woman owes this, 
not only to herself but to her friends. She was 
made to lighten care; to soothe corroded feel- 
ings; to console the affiicted; to sympathize 
wih the saffering ; and,by hergentle iufluence, 
to allay the stormy and conflicting elements that 

itate the more rugged nature of man! Instead 
of this, shall she permit her own angry pzssions 
tobe the whirlwind that shall raise the storm? 
The woman who does this, should be disowned 


of her sex, like those who absconded them:elves |! 


toany other viciousinclination. An j)!-temper- 
ed man is a tyrant ;—-but an ill-tempered woman 
is a monster !’ 





For the Oasis. 
VISION OF DEATH. 
A POEM BY C. W. EVEREST. 


We have seldom taken up a pamphilet; } 


that has afforded us so rich a treat, as this 
“Vision of Death.” It was delivered in 
Hartford at the Washington college exer- 
cises in August last; and the author in pub- 
lishing it, says that he “ will be satisfied to 
have exposed his article, though in many 
points faulty, to the various criticisms, per- 
chance censure, it must necessarily, from 
its publicity, elicit, if he can reflect that the 
labor of his brain has been turned to good 
account into ‘his pocket.” We sincerely 
hope that he may have received a fair pecu- 
niary compensation. We know that he has 
won the sure and lasting reward of an 
enviable bard; but fame is an airy substance 
to feed upon ; and a young man, who, like 
the author ot this poem, possessed of a de- 
sire for mental improvement, so ardent as 


to overcome all embarrassments that pover-| 


ty might throwin his way—who has suc- 


ceeded in stemiag the adverse current that |! 
Is sweeping its thousands of noble strugglers | 


through a vale of obscurity, to an unknown 
grave ; and who exhibits such evidences of 


‘an exaltcd and cultivated genius, has high 
claims upon the public for their patronizing 
| care, 

The poem before us is admirably conceiv- 
ed. It beats evidences of a strong and 
lively imagination. The author’s rich 
thoughts flow forth in the harmony of poetry 
uncramped by labored metre or studied 
‘thyme. It commences with a mandate for 
death to go forth upon his mission. The 
/monarch appears: 

“ He seemed as commissioned for terrible deeds, 
For dark was his chariot, and pale were his steeds; 


One hand grasped a sceptre, the other a dart, 
And the glow of his eye told the pride of his heart.” 


| : A ‘ 

He breathes to the nations his horrible 
song. In this song there are very many 
beauties. Death exultingly boasts of his 
strength, and enumerates what he will ac- 
-complish in his blighting career. 

“Phe surest destruction ‘tis mine to impart— 
My arrow shail pierce to the manliest heart.” 
It has been difficult for us to determine 
. * 
what portion of this song to extract. Our 
(readers cannot form a fair estimate of it 
| Without reading the whole; they may, how- 
ever be convinced of the author’s poetic 
| power by perusing the two following stan- 
Zas;: : 

| “J will speed to the soldier at rest on the plain, 
And the bugle, at morning, will call him in vain; 
| He shall sleep in my arms, with no shroud but his mail, 
| Nor awake when the war-cry swells loud on the gale ! 
| When the cloud of the battle is dark in the air, 
| And foeman encounter, then look for me there ! 


The proud, vaunting warrior shall bow at my will— 
I will say to the war-horse—lie down and be stit!! 


The sailor, careering on ocean’s rude wave, 

Shail hasten wit!: me to a watery grave; 

I will visit the hammock, and visit the deck— 

I will ride on the tempest, and shout in the wreck !_ 
When the storm rages loud, when the breezes are fair, 
And ocean is calm, I will hasten me there ;_ 

On the coral the sailor must sleep ‘neath the surge, 
And the murmur of waters his funeral durge !” 


The song closes with a warning to mor- 
tals to be prepared for-+his summons: 


‘“* For my arrow is noiseless—my footstep is light !”’ 


| Thescene then changes; aspiritcommands 
him to turn. 

“To the visions that dawn on futurity’s light.” 
The veil of the future is rolled away, and 
‘he is permitted to gaze “down the long, 
gloomy vista of years.” 


There were “heaps upon heaps” of the mangled and 
slain, 


The tyrant had boasted, nor boasted in vain! 

*Twas a horrible scene; not a breath—not a groan— 
And death, the proud victor, was stalking alone! 

He was weasied with slaughter—infirm was his tread, 
And he sat him at rest on a heap of his dead?’ 


| The poem closes with the following beau- 
tiful stanzas: 


“ Old Time, fast-expiring, drew tardily nigh— 
But his arm was now nerveless, and languid his eye: | 
‘Tho. hasi come, my last victim, thy sceptre resign, 
And bow thee, in humble submission to mine !’ _ 
And Time came in despair to the conqueror’s seat, 
And expired with a quivering groan at his feet! 

* * ” * + 
‘The thunders rolled off on their final career, 
' Like the last rending groans of some perishing sphere : | 
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The lightnings sped forth on their terrible tack, 
Andintempest ard terror the curtain rolled back! 
* * +. * . ee 

‘Pear not,’ said the spirit, ‘ his kingdom is o’er— 

He shall speak to the awe-stricken mortal no more :_ 

Though cdowinion o’er earthto his sceptre was given, 

Yer death shall not enter the portals of Heaven’? 

Mr. C. W. Everest is a young man, who 
is now pursuing his collegiate course; he 
was early left to shift for himself in thawide 
world, and by industry, perseverance and 
unwearied diligence, he has overcome many 
difficulties and embarrassments. For the 
last two or three years we have noticed 
many very pretty things from his pen. He 
has evidently a mind, by nature highly en- 
dowed ;—he has cultivated that mind with 
care, and though it has been done by depri- 
vations and struggles, he may reap rewards 
that shall well repay him for his toil. 
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For the Uasis. 
RCCOLLECTIONS BY AN OLD FELLOW RATHER ADVANCED 
THE BLACK SHAWL. 

“ Flow innumerable are the paths, which, 
in the beginning sweet and flowry, and cnlv 
in wilds, darkness and danger! How many 
embark on the sea, whichis then calm and 
sun-shiny, strand on an unknown shore, sink 
in whirlpools or are drowned with the 
waves! Alas! How various are the fasci- 
nating pleasures of life that are but the pre- 
lude of an unhappy ending in sorrow, mis- 
ery and death !” 

Such was my soliloquy as I stood one 
still, cold, bright evening on the threshold of. 
,va- 
cantly staring for something on which to 
rest my eyes. I likened my condition to 
that of those so unfortunate, as to meet 
with a fate thus disastrous. It was true, 
that I had not been compelled to leap life’s 
abrupt precipice into the arms of the grim 
monster; but mine was disappointment, 
others still, was nothing else. Surely I said 
“man is born unto trou ble as the sparks fly 
upward.” All the exquisite pleasure in 
which I had that night participated, the pure 
enjoyment and delight in which I had lulled 
myself was changed. Thecontrast and the 
remembrance left a sting behind. 

* * * * * * 





It is only a few winters since, while vis- 
iting some friends in the pleasant village of 
———, that I met two young ladies, whose 
tender mercies, particularly on the occasion 
of which I am going to speak, inspired in 
me.a devotion, which distance has not yer 
cooled nor time shall e’er diminish. It is 
no matter if I did leave that enchanted 
town suddenly next morning in the stage, 
nor if those that rode with me dared not 
speak, I looked sosurly and demure; there 
is still a spot in memory which shines in 
spite of darkness and grows brighter in spite 
of age. 





























Where is the one that has not at some 
time been among strangers ina strange land 
and felt the thrill of pleasure in receiving 
the kind offices or attentions from some, 
who could not have been induced by any 
motives other than those, springing from a 
generous disposition, and a heaven kind 
heart. If there is an exception I am not he. 
This pleasure is more than thrice quadru- 
pled when communicated at the hands of 
such sweet angels, such [ will say as I, ev- 
en I had the honor to meet. But the story. 
It was on the occasion of a dance that I 
saw them. It would give noone any satis- 
faction if I should tell whether this was my 
first acquaintance with both or whether 
once from accident I happened where I was 
called to help one of them outof aclev- 
er covered sleigh, that it was in the night, 
that I long stood with extended hands and 
throbing pulse, awaiting her appearance and 
whether that I was called to my senses and 
the reality when I heard her tripping up the 
steps behind me if she had slipped out the 
opposite door without my assistance., I say 
if I should tell whether this happened or not 
I do not know where would be the advan. 
tage gained. As it is I will declare that I 
have received no written communication 
from eitner, since, not one has ever arrived 
incribed on paper either white gilt-edged, or 
pink, green, or violet. It does not avail alj 
my thinking of one and dreaming of the 
other; they have neither of them sent me 
from their haira single lock. But of the 
dance. 











The company was fashionable and the 
room though a very large one was well filled. 
The music was exceedingly good, all were 
smiling, joyous, and happy. A dance in 
the ball-room always hada charm for me. 
The first one I ever attended was when I 
was very small. I crept into the room 
*twixt the legs of the door keeper without 
his seeing me, sat myself on a bench and 
staid tilla late hour. Irecollect the time 
. distinctly. The same glittering brightness, 
the same soothing effect of music and the 
same mazy mellowness are repeated in evy- 
ery ball that I now attend. A dance was 
always to me an antidote for melancholy, a 
cure for grief and now when lam old a 
sweetner to life. 

None of my female friends, whom I was 
visiting attended this dance, though through 
the politeness of a gentleman I obtained 
some introduction. Most of elegant ladies 
I think, supposed me an odd one, for they 
looked exceedingly sour when I made my 
old fashioned bow and asked them to dance. 
They had 4lso a most provoking way of 
elevating their pretty bewitching little nos- 
es, but that was easier than words spoken, 
and so plain too, it could not have been mis- 





understood. 
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The truly genuine ladies I ‘must now 


speak of. Their names were Adelaide Z. 
and Victoria. There was not much differ- 
ence in their ages, and it will be enough for 
me to say, that they were both young and 
of an age extremely interesting. The first 
was rather the tallest of the two—she had a 
finely proportioned form—-her eyes were 
large and handsome, being of a soft mild 
blue—a fair complexion, and beautiful teeth 
shealsomight have boasted. Her forehead 
was exquisitely moulded, and her hair which 
was a dark browr, was very tastefully ar- 
ranged. Without discribing her more par- 
ticularly I will say that she was a captiva- 
ting, splendid girl. Her dress I omitted to 
mention, was a black or nearly so. But of 
hercompznion. Who that had ever looked 
in that sweet face—seen that smile, those 
eyes of , but I must not diaw her 
picture lest I betray myself (if this should 
be noticed in ——.) It was even whisper- 
ed by some that evening “this elderly gen- 
tlemen is in love.” 

It would be needless to mention, that 
these young ladies were different from all 
others in the room. They looked different- 
ly—talked differently—behaved differently — 
and doubtless felt differently. 

When the others cast a sneering glance 
at my grey hairs they, kind souls would say 
a sweet word to me. It would be uninter- 
esting to any if I should relate with accura- 
cy the number of figures which I danced 





that evening—how many times one of the | 
ladies was my partner in the Virginia Reel 


or the other in the Opera Reel or both in 
the Scotch. I will say, however, that I 
danced with no others. I walked with 
none beside—offered none else my arm— 
asked none to the supper table but them.— 
I must not omit tosay what my eyes will 
claim for me the privilege of stating that I 
never danced more nor walized better in any 
evening of my life. 

The time for breaking up arrived, but I 
have now forgotten the exacthour. There 
was a sleigh at the door and I accompanied 
my young friend down to go. On arriving 
at the main entrance, Miss Z. stopped sud- 
denly and exclaimed in a thrilling tone “ the 
Black Shawl!! She intimated that she 
had‘left it above. 

For a long number of years my politeness 
had not been doubted—my gallantry had 
never in the least been called in question, 
and it would be absurd to think that on 
this occasion I forgot myself or was in the 
least degree dilatory. 

Imagine that after she had expressed the 
belief, that that black litile shawl had stray - 
ed from her or taken to itself wings and 
flew away, that I should forthwith betake 
myself to the pursuit and fly as it were to 


the rescue—ascend divers stair cases—has- } 


ten through long halls and announcing my 
| special mission entreat all good christians 
to join in the search for the before mention- 
ed shawl, and that all efforts should prove 
fruitless. 

The result was truly lamentable, but I 
would have asked if there was in reality any 
black shawl in existence, or can it have 
been merely aromantic freak of the two es- 
teemed young ladies to send me post-haste 
on a Tom Fool’s errand, stumbling over 
chairs and bumping my head with no time 
to rub it, and moreover, nearly prostrating 
in my course sundry young folks as well as 
grown people, thereby subjecting myself to 
the exclamation of maidensand matrons of, 
\“how rude!” But the return must be spo- 
ken of. Who is there that could ‘not have 
| sympathized withme? It was indeed des- 
olate, sans sleigh, sans bells, sans ladies 
| Sans a parting word, sans happiness. For 
a consolation I had the stars to gaze upon. 


Q. 





From the Rural Repository. 
THE BEAUTIES OF THE MIND. 
Most poets dwell on face and form, 
Those charms ef outward kind, 
My pen’s employed on nobler themes, 
The Beauties of the Mind. 


The ivory teeth—the polished brow— 
Complexion dazzling white, 

Cannot illume the darksome hours 
Of sorrow’s bitter night. 


The rosy cheeks—the glossy locks, 
The gifts of nature’s God, 

Have not the power to cheer our souls, 
Beneath affliction’s rod. 


The sparkling eyes—the ruby | ps, 
That look so melting kind, 

Can bear no competition with 
The Beauties of the Mind. 


They, like the fleecy mists of morn, 
Chased by the God of day, 

Soon disappear, nor leave behind 
The traces of their way. 


Or, like the flowers that deck the field, 
Are destined soon Jo fade ; 

While ever freshin robes of light 
The latter are arrayed. 


Before fell Time’s destroying scythe 
Our outward charms do fall; 

The Beauties of the Mind remain 
Subservient to our call. 


Affections won by features fair, 
Subside ani soon depart ; 

But based on Beauties of the Mind 
Forever bind the heart. 


HOPE AND MEMORY. 


Enjoy the Future free, secure, 

By no foreboding cursed, 

But leave the Past to me; ’tis sure 
At least I know its worst. 


So speaks the gloomy, faithless heart ; 
Wiser methinks ’twould be 

To cry, let all beside depart, 

So hope remain with me. 


Yet even this is scanty lore : 
Hope ne’er with man will dwell, 
If Memory have not built before 
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Sweet Spring has come, sweet Spring has come, Her steps are on the hills; She breathes up-onthe val-leys now, She 


breathes up-on the rills. She fi'ls the air with singeing birds, She brings re-fresh=ing show’rs, She clothes the carth in 


_ 4 


liv-ing green, She opes the fraegrant flow’rs. 
Symphony. 


We hear her music in the woods, Then lift your voices high, 0 man! 
We hear it in the air; A joyful anthem sing; 
We hear it in the gurgiing streams, Join with the music all around, : 


We hear it every where. The music of the Spring. 











